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A Comprehensive Underwriting and 
Distributing Service 


In our Bond Department here in 
Chicago, more than a hundred peo- 
ple are engaged exclusively in serv- 
ing our investment customers. In 
addition, local offices are maintained 
for resident district representatives 
in Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Daven- 
port, and St. Louis. In all, twelve 
out-of-town representatives are con- 


stantly serving the financial interests 
of eight central states. Through our 
officers we are in personal touch, at 
all times, with investment affairs in 
all parts of the country, as well as 
abroad. And back of all is the bank- 
ing institution itself with its great 
resources, its complete organization 
and long financial experience. 


Capital and Surplus - Forty-Five Million Dollars 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and The Corn Exchange National Bank 


CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Blazed trails to 
| bigger earnings 












“This book has given me 






in a few hours more ideas 






of a practical nature than 






I have been able to pick up 






in two years of miscellan- 






eous reading,’ says an 






Indiana banker. 











IS statement sums up a ream of re- 
H ports other bankers have just made 

on G. Prather Knapp’s new book, 
‘‘How Banks Increase Their Business”, 
recently published by Rand McNally & 
Company. 
Mr. Knapp knows bank development both 
from the inside and the outside, and his 
book is a practical treatment of this im- 
portant phase of banking operation, bring- 
ing together the results of more than 20 
a a years’ experience with banks large and 
Banks Increase Their Business. 1 small. 
have already read two or three of Your officers, directors and advertising 
the chapters end found them most counsel will find it a mine of information, 
readable and inspiring. : : é ; 

suggestion and stimulation. And your 

oenlonccchagtieae-ensar sain water nao employes will read it, re-read it, and then 


attention to the book for those k , hand f 
classes that touch upon this subject cep it at han or reference. 


matter.”’ 
















Stephen I. Miller, Educational Di- 
rector of the American Institute of 
Banking, writes: 
















Order Your Copy Now! 









“How Banks Increase Their Business” is sent on approval. Simply fill in and mail the coupon. 


ssc = APPROVAL ORDER _ i 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago. 


Please send me on approval ........ copies of G. Prather Knapp’s book, ‘“‘How Banks Increase Their Business”. 
Within five days after receipt, I’ll send you $........ (at the rate of $5.00 per copy), or return the books. 
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“The hand 


of a Great Service 


~ at work :— 


tourist 
service 


" HEN the Yankee 
finds Yankee travel 
awaiting him in the far cor- 


ners of Europe he is apt to become thor- 
oughly sold on the foreign methods of 


the American Express Company. His 
frame of mind is the best possible 
tribute to an organization made familiar 
through constant contact. 


How It Helped an American Business 
Woman :— 


“Take, for example, the recent experi- 
ence of an American business woman. 
The day before sailing from England 
for home she found that she must make 
a hurried trip to Paris. In her haste she 
forgot to have her passport viséd—and 
Was stopped at Calais. The situation 


was serious. 
go now. 
“She appealed to the Calais represen- 
tative of the American Express. He 
grasped the problem and applied the 
remedy. The woman proceeded to Paris 
as planned, leaving her unendorsed 
passport, and her difficulties, in his 
hands. 


To Paris she must go— 


“Stepping on the Gas” 


“This is not a tale of a forged 
passport—just an expression of 
intelligent Service—a Service wholly 
within the law—and wholly American. 
“Crossing the Channel by the after- 
noon boat, the agent hurried to London, 
presented the woman’s passport at the 
office of the French Consul, got the 
necessary visé, returned to Calais by the 
night boat; and at nine o’clock the next 
morning the owner of the passport found 
the document ready and waiting for her 
at the Paris office of the American Ex- 
press. At nine thirty-five she was a pas- 
senger on the boat train for Cherbourg, 
homeward bound, with her Paris busi- 
ness accomplished. 


“Did It Pay?” 


“Today she is one of our best and 
steadiest customers, in steamship book- 


ings, travelers’ cheques, hotel accommo- 
dations and other commodities. Did the 
effort pay dividends? Figure it out for 
yourself. 


Chambers of Commerce—Please Note 


“Then there was the case of a party of 
American business men, Chamber of 
Commerce. representatives. None of 
their travel arrangements had been made 
through the American Express, although 
theirs was a class of business which the 
organization was particularly anxious to 
attract. At 1:30 P. M. one Saturday 
the tourists visited the Paris office of 
American Express with a problem con- 
cerning London hotel accommodations. 
They were leaving that afternoon and 
had just learned that London hotels 
were full. Could American Express 
help them? 


No “Magic”—Just Action 

“This was another case calling for 
quick action. The official conferred with 
members of his staff and found one who 
was willing to sacrifice his half-holiday 
in the interest of Yankee travel service. 
Introducing the volunteer to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce tourists, the official 
told them to proceed to London with full 
confidence that _ hotel accommodations 
would be provided. ‘This man will meet 
you at the London station,’ he told them, 
‘with your accommodation arrange- 
ments.’ 

“On the platform at Victoria station 
at 10:40 that evening they found the man 
to whom they had been introduced in 
Paris a few hours earlier. And with 
him hotel reservations for the entire 
group of travelers. 

“‘“But how did you do it?’ they asked. 

“Very simple, indeed,’ he answered. 
‘Over by special airplane—out to our 
London manager’s home—a few busy 
wires to the hotels—nothing simpler.’ 


All in the Day’s Work 


“To American Express officials the 
solution of such problems of travel as 
these is a part of the day’s work. To 
these tourists it was an impressive dis- 
play of Service. They talked of it to 
other Chamber of Commerce people 
when they returned to America, and 
spread the fame of Yankee travel service. 
It is a safe guess that the incident lost 
nothing through repetition. 

“Did the incident pay? Ask a Paris 
official of the American Express Com- 
pany and he will reward you with an 
appreciative smile and ask—‘Does any- 
thing ever pay—better or more than— 
Service?” 

Banks which sell American Express 
Travelers’ Cheques assure their patrons 
American Express Service. 


Extracts from an article in the March issue of Western Advertising by Malcolm MacDonald. 
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HE Bankers Monruiy presents 
. this month a number of articles of 

unusual interest pertaining to 
bank management, publie relations, and 
investments. 

The two articles on pages 12 and 13, 
for example, describe the banking sys- 
tems in our two great financial centers, 
New York and Chicago. The neighbor- 
hood bank is “decidedly a Chicago in- 
stitution,” and Isaac N. Powell writes 
on “The Neighborhood Bank—What It 
Protects And How It Serves.” Mr. 
Powell is president of the South Side 
Trust and Savings Bank in Chieago and 
his experience as a “neighborhood 
banker” enables him to diseuss the sub- 
ject from a first hand knowledge of its 
value to the community. R. Gordon 
Wasson, financial writer on the New 
York Herald Tribune, presents on the 
other hand the story of the branch 
banking system of a number of institu- 
tions in New York City to serve eustom- 
ers throughout the metropolis. His ar- 
ticle is entitled “The Branch Banker's 
Viewpoint” and is the result of intimate 
contact with New York banks and bank- 
ing. 

C. C. Martin writes on “Foreign Se- 
curities—How To Judge Their Value.” 
Mr. Martin is chairman of the Foreign 
Credit Executive Committee of the 
National Association of Credit Men, and 
is, the author of “Can We Compete 
Abroad?”, “Export Packing,” and other 
books. 

John F. Gilchrist, president of the 
Electrical Association for the Chieago 
Area, gives a practical discussion of 
“Why The Future Is Bright For The 
Electrical Industry” in his article on 
page 14. 





The program of the American Bankers 
Association convention in Los Angeles 
and “Some Facts about California for 
Bankers to Know” giving the version of 
J. R. Douglas, assistant vice president 


of the Security Trust & Savings Bank in Los Angeles, are 


also given. 


Calling the roll of other contributors—James T. Holmes 
Institute of 
Engineers; B. C. Clarke is a financial writer in Washington, 
D. C.; James M. Shackleton is eashier of the Kalamazoo 
National Bank, Kalamazoo, Michigan; A. M. Wright is assis- 
tant treasurer of the Harvard Trust Company, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Byron W. Moser is president of the Security National 
D. Williams is vice president of the 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland; and Norman R. Morison 
is vice president and trust officer of the Southern Trust & 


is a member of the American 


Bank, St. Louis; F. 


Commerce Bank, San Diego, Calif. 


John English is viee president of William R. Compton 


PUBLISHERS PAGE 





Cc. H. HANDERSON 


“Your article in the Septem- 
ber issue of THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY on ‘Planning New 
Business Effort for a Whole 
Year’ is outstandingly the best 
individual article I’ve ever read 
in any bank publication. 

“If the bankers of the country 
would adopt it as their creed, 
they’d save hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars and increase 
their deposits by millions. I 
mean it.” 

This statement, coming from 
sO prominent a bank advertising 
man as “Gus” Handerson of the 
Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, sums up the dozens of 
comments received by G.Prather 
Knapp following publication of 
Mr. Knapp’s article in the Sep- 
tember number. Mr. Handerson, 
by the way, is the newly elected 
president of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association. 


to any 


Electrical 


extent, 


Company, Chicago; Roy A Faulke js 
manager of the bank service department 
of the National Credit office, New York: 
W. L. Barnhart is vice president of the 
National Surety Company, New York: 
R. H. Cross is with the National Union 
Bank of Jackson, Mich.; W. S. MeKay 
is president of the First National Bank 
of Greenville, Pa. and chairman of the 
Agricultural Commission of the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers’ Association; and 
George E. Roberts is vice president of 
the National City Bank of New York. 


PRATHER Knapp’s article in 

e the last issue reporting how 
bankers construct and carry out ¢o- 
hesive business building programs—and 
how to plan new business efforts for an 
entire year—has aroused widespread 
comment. Letters have been received 
from every section of the country. 

In addition to C. H. Handerson’s com- 
ment quoted here, Walter Distelhorst 
of the Security National Bank of She- 
boygan, Wisconsin, wrote, “I have read 
your article and I hope banks generally 
will see the value of the budget idea. 
Your conclusion hit the nail on the 
head.” 

It is gratifying indeed to read these 
letters revealing how this or that 
specifie article, or the magazine as a 
whole, has been helpful to our sub- 
scribers. Here’s another, for example, 
from W. W. Potts, treasurer of the 
Federal Title & Trust Company of 
Beaver Falls, Pa., regarding depart- 
mental features of the publication. He 
writes : 

“Depending on THE BANKERS MoNTH- 
LY and the plans you furnish from 
month to month, a rough plan for our 
new building was worked out and given 
to our architect. And from the ideas 
we secured from your publication, We 
gave him the plan we later on put into 
effect. 


“T do not know that our banking room would interest you 
but we 
acknowledgment of the assistance and the benefit that we ” 
derived from our subscription.” 

Going hand in hand with this was the statement of Horace 
G. Cook, Jr., of Wilkesbarre, Pa., who wrote, “Your mag- 
azine is of particular interest to an architect and bank diree- 
tor, and is the best magazine for that combination that I 
have seen as I fill both capacities.” 

But, not alone is the “Buildings and Improvements” de- 
partment helpful. é 
president of the City National Bank of San Antonio, who, ® 


believe we should make our 


Take the letter of H. M. Hart, viee 


writing for information on home budgets, added: 


(Continued on page 60) 
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eG: First Wisconsin National, 
the largest bank in the state 
= the largest bank northwest 
of Chicago and the twenty- 
second largest national bank 
in the United States — pro- 
vides a banking service com- 
plete in every detail retest 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


, MILWAUKEE 
with which are affiliated the 
FIRST WISCONSIN TRUST ‘COMPANY 
and FIRST WISCONSIN. COMPANY 
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The United States 
has 30,000 banks 











—— io 


stands The Marine 








TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Resources more than $200,000,000 
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American Bankers Association 


52nd Annual Convention 
LOS ANGELES, OCTOBER 4—7 


Aetna banking, trust company ed for Mr. Wells for the general sessions Tuesday, October 5—Invocation, Rev. 
management, branch banking and of the convention is as follows: J Elmer E. Helms. Address of the Presi- 
the MacFadden Bill, : dent, Oscar Wells. 
bank taxation, the | © a a ere ee a Report of the official 
service charge, agri- acts and proceedings 
cultural problems — of- the executive 
these and many other eouncil. Address by 
important matters Dr. Ray Lyman Wil- 
claim the attention bur, president of Le- 
of bankers from all sey ee land Stanford Uni- 
sections of the coun- Resi tay” —- versity, Palo Alto, 
try gathered in Los oS cs California. Appoint- 
Angeles for the 52nd ia, ee ment of resolutions 
annual convention of res / committee. Commu- 
the American Bank- nications and an- 
ers Association. , } nouncements. 


Thousands of bank- ‘ ; asi Wednesday, Octo- 
ers and members of ws ber 6— Invocation, 
their family are at- a | Right Rev. John D. 
tending and Los An- i Cantwell. Addréss, 
oo prepared i “The United States 
an elaborate enter- Public Debt,” by 
tainment program to / Garrard B. Winston, 
fill every hour out- ee i Undersecretary of 
side of the conven- the Treasury. Report 
tion sessions. of the nominating 
Dr. Ray Lyman ~ sen go ant — 
Wilbur, president of } tion o Ay ge “ 
Leland Stanford Uni- port of the resolu- 
versity, Garrard B. tons committee. 
Winston, Undersec- } Communications and 
retary of the United : announcements. 
States Treasury, and 1 Thursday, October 
Wigginton E. Creed 7 — Invocation, Rev. 
president of the Pa- Edgar F. Magnin. 
cifie Gas and Eleec- Address by Wiggin- 
trie Company of San ton Ellis Creed, pres- 
Francisco, are the ident of the Pacific 
speakers before the i Gas and_ Electric 
— sessions on Company, San Fran- 
etober 5, 6 and 7 cisco. Unfinished 
: the Philharmonic business. New busi- 
Auditorium. Presi- ness. Installation of 
dent Oscar Wells officers. Announce- 


presides. The detail- MELVIN A. TRAYLOR ments. Final ad- 


, First Vice President of the American Bankers Associaton, and slated as the next president. : . 
ed program announc- Mr. Traylor is president of the First National Bank and First Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago journment. 
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The program of the divisions and 
sections of the association, as an- 
nounced by F. N. Shepherd,  ex- 
ecutive manager, indicate that all 
phases of the technical, economic ad- 
ministrative, and public relations prob- 
lems confronting bankers are to be 
brought up for discussion. 




































































These ses- 








sions are scheduled for the morning and 
afternoon of October 4 and the after- 
noons and one evening of general con- 
vention days. In detail they are as 
follows: 


















































State Bank Division 

Monday, October 4, 9:30 a. m. Call 
tc order and address by the division 
president, Grant MePherrin, president 
of the Central State Bank, Des Moines, 
lowa. Appointment of committees. Ad- 
dress, “The Three C’s of Success in 
Banking,” Dr. Walter F. Dexter, presi- 
dent of Whittier College, Whittier, Cali- 
fornia. Address, “Better Banking,” 
Craig B. Hazlewood, vice president of 
the Union Trust Company, Chicago. 
Ten-minute presentation of the follow 
ing topics with general discussion from 
the floor: “Agricultural Problems,” S. 
J. High, president of the Peoples Bank 
& Trust Co., Tupelo, Mississippi. 
“Credit Files,’ M. H. Malott, president 
of the Citizens Bank, Abilene, Kansas; 
“Service Charges,” Dan V. Stephens, 
president of the Fremont State Bank, 
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THOMAS R. PRESTON 


Mr. Preston, who is president of the Hamilton National Bank of Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
becomes the new first vice president of the American Bankers Association 


+ Seigler”. 





Fremont, Nebraska; “Some Problems 
of a Bank Commissioner,” Roy L. Bone, 
state bank commissioner, Topeka, Kan- 
sas. Unfinished business. New _ busi- 
ness. Reports of committees. Election 
and instalation of officers. 


National Bank Division 
Monday, October 4, 2:30 p. m. Call 
to order and address by the division 
president, W. C. Wilkinson, president of 





FRED N. SHEPHERD 


Executive Manager of the American Bankers 
jiation 
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the Merchants & Farmers 
Bank, Charlotte, N. C. Appointment of 
committees. Address, “Relations with 
Clients,” W. W. Woodson, president of 
the First National Bank, Waco, Texas. 
Address, “Bond Departments and Ip. 
vestments,” P. D. Houston, president 
of the American National Bank, Nasb. 
ville, Tennessee. Reports of committees. 
Election and installation of officers, 
State Secretaries Division 

Tuesday, October 5, 2:30 p. m. Call 
to order and address by the seetion 
president, Eugene P. Gum, secretary of 
the Oklahoma Bankers Association. Ap- 
pointment of committees. Report of the 
secretary-treasurer. Address, “County 
Unit Credit Bureaus,” M. A. Graettinger, 
seeretary of the Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Address, “County Unit Protee- 
tive Plan,” Miss Forba MeDaniel, seecre- 
tary of the Indiana Bankers Association, 
Address, “The Rising Cost of Doing 
Business and Its Correction,” Peter W, 
Goebel, president of the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank, Kansas City, Missouri. 
General discussion of the addresses from 
the floor. Reports of committees. Elec- 
tion and installation of officers. 


National 


Trust Company Division 

Tuesday, October 5, 2:30 p. m. Call 
to order and address, “Our Thirtieth 
Birthday,” by the division president, 
Francis H. Sisson, vice president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York 
City. Address, “The Law and the 
Trustee,’ William Harrison Waste, 
chief justice of the supreme court of 
California, San Francisco. Address, 
“Tnsurance and Trust Company Cooper- 
ation,” George I. Cochran, president of 
the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. Open forum on 
current fiduciary topics. Election and 
installation of officers. 

Clearing House Division 

Wednesday, October 6, 2:30 p. m. 
Call to order and address by the section 
president, Alexander Dunbar, vice presi- 
dent and cashier of the Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, N. A., Pittsburgh. Appoint- 
ment of committees. Address, “Some 
Problems of Banking Today,” J. Dabney 
Day, president of the Citizens National 
Bank, Los Angeles. Address by Paul 
Shoup, executive vice president of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, 
San Francisco. Ten minute presenta- 
tions of the following topics with 
general discussions from the floor: “In 
terest on Deposits,” R. S. Hawes, vice 
president of the First National Bank, 
St. Louis; “Some Bank Economies,” 
H. Y. Lemon, vice president of the Com- 
merece Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri; “Standardization of Checks,” 
R. M. Hudson, chief of Division o 
Simplified Practice, United States De 
partment of Commerce; “Bank Audit- 
ors,” R. H. Brunkhorst, auditor of the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 
Unfinished business. New _ business 
Reports of committees. Election and 
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installation of officers. 
Savings Bank Division 
Wednesday, October 6, 8:00 p. m. 
Call to order and address by the divi- 
sion president, Thomas F. Wallace, 
treasurer of the Farmers & Mechanics 


Savings Bank, Minneapolis. Appoint- 


* * 


ment of committees. School savings 
pageant, directed by A. J. Gray, super- 
visor of the Los Angeles Banks School 
Association. Address, “How Savings 
Depositors and Bankers May Prosper,” 
B. C. Forbes, editor of Forbes Maga- 
zine, New York. Speaking contest on 


* * * 
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“The Value of a Savings Account,” by 
four members of the Los Angeles 
Chapter, American Institute of Bank- 
ing. Reports of committees. Election 
and installation of officers. Announce- 
ment of the winner of the contest and 
award of prizes. 


* * 


SOME FACTS ABOUT CALIFORNIA 
FOR BANKERS TO KNOW 


What a Golden State banker presents as 
evidence of remarkable development in 
the section to be visited on convention trip 


By J. R. DOUGLAS 


Asst. Vice President, Security Trust & Savings Bark, Los Angeles 


IVERSITY and diversification are 

California’s factors of greatest 
significance. Above all else, she desires 
to impress them upon the world in gen- 
eral and American bankers in particular. 
They are what she wants the visiting 
bankers of 1926 to look for, find and 
spend earnest thought upon, between the 
meetings, auto tours, visits to movie 
studios and the many other engagements 
of the great convention. 

One of California’s greatest resources 
is its population. According to a con- 
servative estimate in 1925, the popula- 
tion was approximately five million. 
This shows an increase of about one and 
one-half million (47 per 
five years). 

According to the latest federal census, 
9 per cent of the total population is 
white. Few states can show such a high 
proportion; in fact, the population of 
California is made up of typically Amer- 
iean eastern and midwestern people. 
They have come in greatest numbers 
from New York, Illinois, Iowa, Mich- 
igan and Indiana. 

Despite the fun that has been made of 
it, California’s climate is not the least 
of its attractions to the people of the 
United States, nor the least of its eco- 
nomi¢ industry. Climate 
makes it possible for factories to run 
365 days of the year, for healthy work- 
ets to suffer the minimum loss of time 
from illness, and minimizes the danger 
of loss to property and crops from 
floods and storms. 

Of basie natural resources, California 
has many. It has 23,912,100 acres of 
agricultural land. It has a total forest 
area estimated at 19,195,000 acres, of 
Which the timber stand is estimated at 
284,505,000 feet. 

The mountains of California, consti- 
tuting approximately 60 per cent of its 
area, are the water producing regions 
of the state. Its water resources, as 
aecumulated in the different drainage 
areas and measured by the mean annual 


cent during 


assets in 


run-off, amount to 72,531,350 acre feet. 

Every element which enters into the 
composition of minerals has a probable 
oceurrence in California. Some 58 sub- 
stances are produced regularly on a 
commercial basis, in addition to which 
inany deposits are known, the exact 
commercial value of which are yet to be 


‘determined. 


The latest estimate of the extractive 
and related industries of California 
places the agricultural at $548,153,000 ; 
raw lumber at $74,668,000; mineral at 
$344,025,000; added by manufacture at 
$931,817,000—a total of $1,898,663,000. 

The agricultural production of the 
state ineludes a large variety of staple 
commodities and many specialty or mo- 
nopoly crops. These inelude deciduous 
fruits, citrus fruits, nuts, grapes, field 
crops, and vegetables. California alone 
produces one-third of the nation’s fruits 
and vegetables. 

California is now the third wool pro- 








CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 


Popularly mentioned for the second vice 

residency at the Los Angeles meeting. 

Mr. Hazlewood is vice presieent of the Union 
Trust Co. of Chicago 


dueing state of the nation. 

The state ranks ninth in production of 
lumber and produces annually approx- 
imately 100 per cent of the redwood, 
45 per cent of the white fir, and 95 per 
cent of the sugar pine cut in the United 
States. 

California yields commercially a 
greater number and variety of mineral 
substances than any other state. The 
state-wide character of mining activity 
is evidenced by the fact that every 
county contributes to the annual mineral 
production. The total value of produc- 
tion in 1925 was $422,974,500. 

Manufacturing industries contribute 
from 30 to 40 per cent of the total 
annual income of the state. In 1924, 
the total value of a great variety of pro- 
duets probably reached three billion 
dollars, of which approximately one 
billion was added during the process of 
manufacture. As measured by the 
value of products, the three principal 
manufacturing industries are petroleum 
refining, canning and packing, and 
slaughtering and meat packing. 

Petroleum production in 1925 amount- 
ed to 230,147,342 barrels. 

The canning and packing industry in- 
cludes canning, preserving and process- 
ing of fruits and vegetables, and 
canning and ceuring fish. During 
1925 the canneries packed 15,631,852 
eases of fruit; 8,527,891 cases of veg- 
etables, and 2,817,384 eases of fish. 

The total value of products of tite 
slaughtering and meat packing indus- 
try was $102,568,576 in 1923, the latest 
date for which data was available. A 
total of 3,519,879 beef cattle, calves, 
sheep and hogs were slaughtered 
during that year. 

California ranks third in the total 
production of electrie power and has 
since 1920 ranked first in the produc- 
tion of electricity by water power. 
Production facilities include 109 hydro- 
electric plants with an installed plant 

(Continued on page 47) 





A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


HE two cities in which THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY is published present inter- 
esting similarities and still more interest- 
They are similar in being 


ing contrasts. 


the dominant financial centers of the west- 
ern hemisphere, but banking service as 
supplied to New Yorkers differs in several 
interesting ways from the same service as 
supplied to Chicagoans. 


The two articles which face each other 
On this and the opposite page have been 
selected because they present positive but 
uncontroversial views of the service ren- 
dered by independent neighborhood banks 
on the one hand, and by the branches of a 
metropolitan institution on the other hand 
in these two great American cities. 


—THE EDITOR. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD BANK 


(CHICAGO) 


WHAT IT PROTECTS AND HOW IT SERVES 


By ISAAC N. POWELL 


President, South Side Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 


HE neighborhood bank in metro- 

politan cities performs a distinct 
service. It is an institution born of nec- 
essity. It is the type of bank perhaps 
least understood by the general public 
_ residing outside of the metropolitan 
cities. Like the snowball it begins in a 
small way, and as it progresses, the 
varied and constant service it renders 
gathers size and radiates its influence in 
many directions that are helpful to its 
neighborhood. 

The history of these banks will demon- 
strate that their origin was humble—not 
intended to dominate but to serve their 
neighborhoods, to provide a dependable 
institution whereby the financial transac- 
tions of the community could be centered 
and the affairs of local commerce ex- 
pedited. Their creation likewise was in 
response to a very practical impulse 
that would make possible a more helpful 
distribution of the surplus funds of the 
community in order tHat local enter- 
prises might extend their operations. 

It will generally be found that the 
neighborhood bank was started in some 
small real estate office or some local 
mereantile establishment or kindred 
business, not for the profit that the 
banking service might render, but that 
the community might extend a banking 
service, meager as it was, that would be 
sufficient to take care of its business re- 
quirements. As the transactions of 
these puny establishments grew, mer- 
chants, professional men and tradesmen 
of the community would, as a natural 
outgrowth of such conditions, undertake 
to establish in a more _ permanent 
manner an institution that would handle 
more acceptably the banking needs of 
the community. Thus would appear a 
small bank patronized by the local 
people, the stockholders being local 
residents, its officers and directors being 
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gathered from the local tradesmen and 
professional and mereantile establish- 
ments. No hope of great profit was in- 
dulged in. It was an undertaking born 
of local pride and need to afford the 
community safe and business-like meth- 
ods for transacting its commerce. As 
the population increased, the importance 
of these institutions increased. People 
sought out such banks for advice as well 
as for business purposes. When public 
health was to be protected, and the com- 
fort and convenience of the community 
fostered, the neighborhood banker was 
the first man to be drafted into service. 
He it was who investigated the need 
and feasibility of the improvement— 
whether or not the increased taxation 
was justified—in fact, in effect making 
the community’s affairs his business so 
far as his ability would permit. Such 
men are the leaders of the organized 
ability of the intellects that make up the 
personnel of the officers, directors and 
stockholders of the neighborhood bank. 
They exist all over America—they are 
legion. They are usually found giving 
their time and money where difficult 
problems must be met and solved. 

The neighborhood bank should be 
distinguished from what is commonly 
known as the “Country Bank.” The 
former gathers about itself a clientele 
more disposed to mercantile activities and 
to the fostering of local real estate and 
home conditions. Its management and 
its problems are more comparable with 
the large commercial banks of the met- 
ropolitan cities, and therefore differ 
from the problems of the “Country 
Bank.” 

The neighborhood bank is not started 
as a rule by what could be termed 
bankers. The necessity for such a bank 
is usually sensed out by the local resi- 
dents, merchants and trades people and 


are on the way towards organization be- 
fore some person with banking exper- 
ience is sought or becomes connected 
with the proposed bank. The _ initial 
operations of opening a bank principal- 
ly begin with the dry goods merchant, 
the hardware merchant, the plumber, the 
physician, the school teacher, the 
restaurant man, the undertaker, the 
builder, the contractor, the lumberman, 
the home owner. The capital is usually 
of such a size as will fit into the trans- 
actions of the particular neighborhood. 
As the bank grows the capital grows 
with it, and from such humble be- 
ginnings oft times the _ institution 
evolves into a size that would do credit 
to the commercial centers of our great 
cities. 

The directors of such institutions are 
men of the particular locality, are men 
well known for their integrity and busi- 
ness or professional ability, men whose 
term of residence and activities dis- 
tinguish them as natural leaders. The 
acquaintance of the directors through 
their different business establishments 
and their different professional relations 
serves to at once build up for this local 
bank a confidence and a clientele that 
puts the institution on a substantial 
basis. Naturally, men so keen and 
discriminating as to recognize the needs 
of a community and to undertake to 
provide a service therefor are usually 
capable of ascertaining whether or not 
a loeal person has the ability to eonduet 
the affairs of the bank in an acceptable 
manner. If not, then a President or 4 
Cashier who is skilled in bank details 
and who has had necessary experience 
in banking is employed to manage, with 
the aid of the other officers and directors, 
the affairs of the institution. 

The depositors of a neighborhool 

(Continued on page 30) 





THE BRANCH BANKER’S VIEWPOINT 


RANCH banks throughout a large 

eity are justifying themselves for 
the prosaic reason that they are conven- 
jent. Business, both big and little, is 
able to obtain from them, right around 
the corner, the world’s best banking fae- 
ilities. Competition in banking is keen, 
and big business demands banking rela- 
tionships which do not involve the incon- 
venience of lengthy and tedious delays 
with city traffic. As an obvious example, 
eash for payrolls, always a temptation 
for robbers, is less exposed if transported 
only half a block than if conveyed 
through miles of erowded thoroughfares. 
A bank branch near his office saves the 
business man time, and he requires a 
branch rather than a neighborhood bank 
because he needs the fullness of the 
varied banking service of a large institu- 
tion. 

Every community bank, whether in- 
dependent or a branch of a large institu- 
tion, has to invoke the service of a 
banking office with international affilia- 
tions. Sometimes customers ask for 
eredits in foreign and unusual places: 
sometimes they desire to sell securities 
with only an out-of-town market; some- 
times they need currencies of unimpor- 
tant countries. Perhaps they inquire 
the eredit rating of a foreign merchant. 
The branch enjoys direct and intimate 
relations with its fully equipped head- 
quarters, and can render these services 
at a minimum cost with niaximum ef- 
ficiency. There need never intrude that 
almost indefinable strain which some- 
times exists between the small in- 
dependent bank and its down town 
correspondent. 


The branch of a well organized bank 
on the other hand can offer all the 
facilities of the home office. Branch 
systems in the United States are still 
feeling their way, and their structure 
differs widely. It is entirely possible 
(for it has been done) to develop 
branches which take care of an institu- 
tion’s largest customers. They do not 
insist upon dealing with a central office, 
because the branch gives them every- 
thing that headquarters has to offer. 
Each branch can be the institution, not 
& mere truncated member, with depart- 
ments for credits, investments, trusts, 
thrift accounts, foreign exchange, and 
letters of credit. The vice president in 
charge can have as much discretionary 
authority as any single official in a well- 
organized neighborhood bank. Of course 
in both cases some matters have to be 
laid before a conference of executives. 


In regions where branch banking 


(NEW YORK) 


As Reported 
By R. GORDON WASSON 


Financial Writer, The New York Herald Tribune 


is unknown, much of the organization 
of branch Systems is unfamiliar to bank- 
ers. A large metropolitan institution 
with outposts through the community is 
a special kind of organism. In one 
highly developed form, the “home office” 
is a misnomer. There is a brain, or 
coordinating staff, and there are a 
number of operating offices, all on an 
equal- footing. Among them may be 
one which handles exclusively the busi- 
ness of out-of-town customers, and 
perhaps another devoting itself entirely 
to foreign business. The staffs of*the 
offices can be quite small,—perhaps only 
30 members—but they can supply all 
the facilities of the system. Loans 
authorized through them ean be the 
largest authorized by law for the whole 
system. Ordinary business can be 
transacted by the branches without 
appeal to headquarters; extraordinary 
situations can be met with only nominal 
delay. The branch communicates with 
the coordinating staff, which disposes 
of a flying squadron of highly trained 
experts. 


Each office, in the bookkeeping of the 
institution, stands on its own feet under 
a vice president; checks drawn on one 
branch are cashed at another only as a 
matter of courtesy, in the same way 
that checks of distinct institutions re- 


ceive consideration. When a customer 
has legitimate need of a loan exceeding 
the available credit of his branch, that 
branch can call upon headquarters, 
where there is a clearing house for the 
credits of the whole institution, and re- 
ceive accommodation from the surplus 
of other branches. No system could be 
more fluid and economical. 


The branch bank does not necessarily 
play the role of a foreign interloper in 
its neighborhood. Frequently the branch 
was formerly an independent bank 
which has been taken over by agreement 
and which continues to bear the original 
distinctive name. Working in intimate 
harmony with the coordinating officers 
of the institution, each branch ean, and 
frequently does, have an active advisory 
council including representative business 
men of the neighborhood. They meet 
like the directors, discussing and passing 
judgment on loans and other business, 
and, though without ultimate authority, 
exert an appreciable influence on the 
development of the banking service 
which their own neighborhood receives. 
The officers of an intelligently run 
branch banking system will naturally 
prize highly the considered recommenda- 
tions of such an advisory council. No 


necessity exists for a branch to be an 
alien, indigestible entity in its neigh- 
borhood; were it such, it would starve 
and die. Only by assimilating local 
color can it justify its existence and 
survive. 

The growth of a branch banking sys- 
tem is in direct response to the demands 
of customers. It is in harmony with the 
integration of all 20th century business 
enterprise. That it is different from 
what we have had in the past is hardly 
an argument against it, any more than 
the use at one time of a one horse shay 
is an argument against the Ford. That 
the neighborhood banker, a power in 
his community, should resist the change 
is natural, but history is made up of an 
endless series of economic revolutions, 
and the disinherited always complain 
that the world is suffering an irreparable 
loss with their passing. 

The branch banking system mobilizes 
banking resources and banking ability. 
A chain of banks is less likely than a 
neighborhood bank to depend upon the 
prosperity of a single community or a 
single industry. The small institution 
frequently stakes its all upon one crop, 
or let us say, upon the success of a 
smelter giving employment to most of 
a town. A bad season or a shift in 
world production can spell disaster. The 
branch, drawing its sustenance from 
afar, can weather such a crisis. While 
the able head of a branch bank can and 
will become intimate with his neighbor- 
hood, he is less likely than the neighbor- 
hood banker to be swayed by local preju- 
dices and personal’ affiliations. His 
service should be efficient and impartial, 
faithful to the best aspirations of the 
community on which the branch depends. 
The success of a branch as against a 
neighborhood bank usually gives the 
verdict of the community on their re- 
spective merits. 

Unless branch banking be properly 
authorized and regulated by statute, we 
ean look for trouble. National banks, 
unable to compete in cities where state 
institutions can open subsidiary offices, 
will either suffer a fatal handicap or 
will withdraw from the national system. 
Already under this stress the nationai 
banks in two large cities have been re- 
duced to three each, and in another city 
of major importance there is only one. 
Anti-braneh legislation, moreover, will 
not prevent the control of banking 
chains through holding companies, and 
such chains are already reaching out 
beyond state borders. The Bancitaly 


(Continued on page 52) 
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IN THE UNITED STATES 


JUNE 1926 


The superpower systems of the United States now in operation. 








The lines indicate power lines and where they are linked together, so that 


all may draw upon each other’s generating stations in case of necessity 


~WHY THE FUTURE IS BRIGHT FOR 


THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


Wonderful growth, increasing uses, adequate 
financing, and the interconnection of gen- 
erating plants has stabilized this business 


NY industry that represents an in- 

vestment of seven and one-half 
billion doliars and has an annual income 
of a billion and one-half dollars is im- 
portant, and when this industry has 
reached its present size within the 
memory of millions of living men and 
women it must rank as of the 
wonders of the world. 

When it is said by the leaders of that 
industry — those in a position to know 
best —that the industry has reached a 
present development of less than ten per 
cent of its destiny — that industry must 
draw to it the best thoughts of men who 
are shaping the future of the world’s 
prosperity. 

Such is the electric light and power 
industry of the United States. Since 
47 years ago, when Thomas A. Edison, 
after long experimental labor with odd- 
shaped glass bulbs, tangles of wires, and 
crude dynamos finally said to the world, 
“T have invented an electric light,” the 
electric light and power industry has 
achieved a growth never known in any 
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one 


By JOHN F. GILCHRIST 


President, The Electric Association, Chicago Area 


line of commercial endeavor in the his- 
tory of the world. And Thomas A. 
Edison is living today —has watched 
his infant prodigy grow to a giant. 

Today, the chief interest lies in the 
future. 

What do the engineers find in their 
great generators and intricate networks 
of wire? What do the financiers and 
statisticians find in their thick books and 
long columns of figures? 

Not mechanical inventions and im- 
provements—although the engineers say 
there will be many of these. Not bigger 
businesses nor increased revenues — al- 
though the financiers say these must 
inevitably be a part of the industry’s 
future. 

They will tell you that development 
of the business will come along social 
lines—the use of electricity for the 
betterment of the people. 

How? 

Their plan is simple. Substitute for 
human drudgery the energy provided by 
nature — the energy stored eons ago in 


coal, and the energy of rushing water. 
Convert this latent energy into electric 
energy, and let mankind guide it into 
useful paths. Let it release the laborer 
from back-breaking toil; let it increase 
the workman’s production so he may 
earn more; let it make brighter, more 
cheerful homes; let it increasingly ae- 
complish the thousands of tasks already 
allotted to it. 

Today, each American worker has be 
come a foreman, having, on an average, 
35 imaginary slaves working for him. 
With these slaves — electricity — he far 
excels any other worker in the world. 
His labors have brought him a wage that 
has enabled him to attain a standard of 
living unknown in America before elee 
trical development, and even now ul 
known in other countries. He is the envy 
of the workers of the world. 

* * * * 

N all talk of present-day electricity 

supply, there is mention of “super 
power.” It is a fanciful word, appeal 
ing to popular imagination. Such great 
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things are credited to superpower, that 
it is often believed to be a vague thing, 
eosely guarded and shrouded in mystery. 
There is nothing mysterious about it. 
Superpower is the interconnection of 
electric generating stations and distribu- 
tion systems to achieve the best service 
with utmost economy and reliability. 

How does it work? Assume there are 
two generating stations several miles 
apart. Each station is serving several 
communities through high-voltage elec- 
trie transmission lines. Each station 
must have generators powerful enough 
to meet the combined maximum demand 
of these communities for electricity at 
any one time, for, ‘generally speaking, 
electricity cannot be made in slack times 
and stored for a rush in business. Also, 
each station must have enough genera- 
tors to meet this demand, even though 
one or more generators are being re- 
paired. This condition exists in each of 
the stations. 

Now, assume that these stations are 
connected with an electric transmission 
line. The result is superpower. Less 
generating equipment is needed in each 
of the stations, for power may be ob- 
tained from the other. The hour — or 
moment—of maximum demand for 
energy is seldom the same in two com- 
munities, so these stations exchange elee- 
tricity at these times. One helps the 
other while repairs are being made. 
Also, when the demand for electricity is 
light, superpower allows the most ef- 
ficient generators to be kept in service, 
while the others are shut down. 

Superpower is not something for the 
future. It is here today. Electric gen- 
erating stations and distribution systems 
are interconnected from the Dakotas to 
West Virginia, forming the greatest 
pool of energy in the world. In other 
parts of America there is superpower, 
also, but on a less extensive seale. 

These superpower systems are ex- 
panding. They are drawing closer and 


closer together each year. Leaders in 











The greatest steam generating station in the world. This first unit is only about 40 
generating stations of the future to be linked in the superpower chain 


U.S. Ahead in Utilities 


E HAVE evolved the best 

actual service to the 
people from utilities that 
there is in the world. 


Moreover, there is a diffu- 
sion of service and use among 
our peeple double and treble 
the proportions to the popu- 
lation of any other country. 
A larger proportion have 
telephones. 


The wages in our utilities 
give the highest standard of 
living and comfort on the 
earth. If our utilities were 
dominated by the malign 
forces that some contend, 
these things would never 
have come about. - 

—Herbert Hoover. 


the electric light and power industry 
believe the time is not far distant when 
most of the power resources of the 
country will be linked up by intercon- 
nection, to the economic advantages of 
both users and producers of electric 
energy. 

The benefits of superpower were well 
illustrated in the South recently. There 
was a threatened shut-down of factories 
in North and South Carolina, due to a 
drought seriously curtailing the e’ectric- 
itv supply. Electricity was relayed from 
generating stations in Georgia. Georgia 
suffered from the shortage of rainfall, 
also, but interconnection of Georgian 
electrie distribution system with those of 
Alabama brought a power supply from 
Muscle Shoals and several large steam 
generating stations in the latter state. 
Thus the power resources in 
were utilized to supply the needs 
in Georgia and power supply thus 
released in Georgia was passed along to 


Alabama 
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the Carolinas and disastrous shut-downs 
of industries in the Carolinas were 
averted. 

Physical interconnection of electric 
systems does not mean financial inter- 
connection. The economies of superpower 
are in operation in many instances where 
there is no financial relationship between 
the operating companies. 

Superpower is mechanical cooperation 
— working together, the load is lighter 
on the individual. 

* * . * 

F LNANCIAL interconnection of elec- 

tric light and power companies in- 
volves principles far removed from those 
governing electric phenomena. These 
principles are, nevertheless, equally im- 
portant if electricity is to contribute 
its fullest measure to our industrial 
greatness. 

Chief amongst these are cheaper finan- 
cing and better management. Financing 
is of paramount importance in the elee- 
trie light and power business for, on an 
average, five dollars must be invested to 
obtain one dollar in gross revenue per 
year. Holding or investment companies 
spread the risk of their securities over 
many properties, often widely separated 
in several states, and, beeause of this 
diversity, the securities usually have a 
more ready sale and carry a lower inter- 
est rate than if they were offered by 
small companies; each operating only in 
a limited territory. 

Management is important to public 
utilities as in all businesses. Small com- 
panies cannot afford to employ the best 
engineers, the best lawvers, the best ac- 
countants and the best financial advisers. 
The holding or investment company can 
afford to have the services of these ex- 
perts available for its subsidiaries, as 
they are required. 

* na * * 
KLECTRICITY is to play a part in 
the inevitable revolutionary changes 
in farm life. Its part will be two-fold. 
(Continued on page 38) 
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per cent the size of the completed plant. This is typical of 








OREIGN SECURITIES 


HOW TO JUDGE THEIR VALUE 


Inasmuch as foreign investments are here to stay, 
all bankers need to be informed as to accepted 


methods of judging the safe from the questionable 


By C. C. MARTIN 





Chai.man, Foreign Credit Executive Committee, National Association of Credit Men, New York City, 


EFORE the world war, when I 

lived in Europe for many years, 
one of the most outstanding and sug- 
gestive features of the European sit- 
uation was the profound commitment of 
these nations in abroad. 
The question constantly came to one’s 
mind as to how these investments would 


investments 


fare in case of war. 

Industrial history, however, clearly 
showed that they were products of na- 
tional evolution, and of the plethora of 
capital that is created by the industrial 
State. European foreign loans were 
partly political and partly commercial, 
and both classes suffered greatly as a 
result of the world war. But only in 
part can this be ascribed to the insecur- 
ity of foreign investments, as Europe 
has suffered drastically in its domestic 
economy and consequently large amounts 
have been lost in domestic securities. 

Convineed as I was that foreign in- 
vestment developed at a certain period 
in the history of the industrial state, I 
was extremely interested in conditions 
in this country when I transferred my 
goods and chattels permanently to the 
United States some 15 years ago. At 
that time we had little or nothing in the 
way of foreign investinent and our out- 
look upon the world was practically 
without experience. But there was no 


doubt that foreign investments were to 
become a potent and influential factor 
both in our country’s development and 
in its national and business policy. 

So convinced was I of this that some 


and Author of “Can We Compete Abroad”’ and ‘‘Export Packing.” 





ten years ago I suggested to the head 
of an investment house that he would 
find it profitable to install a department 
to eare for foreign listings as these de- 
veloped in the near future. My friend, 
however, stated that he was convinced 
the American people could not be inter- 
ested in foreign loans. 

A short time ago Moody estimated our 
investment abroad, exclusive of political 
debt at $11,500,000,000, contrasted with 
foreign investments in 1913, of $2,625- 
000,000 and an indebtedness, on our 
part, to foreign countries of $5,000,000- 
000. Besides the millions that are going 
abroad in the form of private invest- 
ments, of which there is no record and 
only rarely offerings for publie sub- 
scription, we are being deluged with 


government municipal and _ industrial 
offerings of almost every imaginable 


category. 

A very significant trend in this matter 
is the great increase in participation on 
the part of the small investor and 
ecuntry banking institutions. It is es- 
timated that the banks of the country 
today holds a billion dollars in foreign 
bonds and securities, investment on the 
part of country banks being particularly 
heavy. In 1914 all our national banks 
had a total investment of only $15,- 
627,242. 

Our Foreign Investments Not A 
Temporary Activity 

E have every reason to believe that 

our foreign investments do not rep- 

resent a sporadic or temporary situa- 





issues. 





Mi’ foreign municipalities are highly 

developed, as indicated by this scene 
in Berlin which shows the elevated line and 
the Mockerncrucke Canal. 
this canal are built of heavy stone made to 
last for centuries. 

Foreign loans usually yield a higher per- 
centage of return. For example, a recent 
analysis showed a difference of 1.77 perf 
cent in favor of foreign as against domestic 


tion. The evolution is in response to 
a definite national development, and we 
may confidently expect that it will con- 
tinue with inereasing vigor in _ the 
future, although with much more sanity 
as our experience increases. 

The United States today is the world’s 
chief source for new capital and it will 
continue to occupy this position for many 
years to come. It requires merely 
cursory examination of the situation of 
European nations to be convineed on 
this point. So far as manufacturing 
development in the United States is eon- 
cerned, most of our great enterprises 
have exces$ plant capacity, in mapy 
eases have large surpluses and cash 
assets, are compelled to ship their sur- 
plus overseas in -order to control over- 
head and consequently have no great 
capital needs. 

Our investments abroad are an in- 
portant factor in supporting our ex- 
ports of manufactured goods, and as 
our industrial life expands, it will be- 
come more important for us to increase 
our control of foreign sources of raw 
materials. As a whole, domestic require- 
ments for capital are less than the 
production of new capital, and whereas 
expansion at home will increase and 
continue vastly in the future, demands 
of railroads, publie utilities, highways, 
building construction, new equipment 
for industry or the home, will not be 
sufficient to absorb our accumulation of 
capital funds. It is this surplus whieb 
we shall invest abroad, and it is this sur- 
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plus which we must use every means to 
protect. 

When money is sent abroad by an 
American concern for investment in a 
factory or for the production of 
minerals, oil, rubber, or some other 
material, the risk as compared to a 
domestic investment may be only 
slightly greater, and may rest chiefly 
on the possibility of legislation of a 
diseriminating character passed by the 
country within whose boundaries 
the object of the investment. 


lies 


On the other hand, when our invest- 
ment flows to industries operated by 
the nationals of a foreign country in a 


* * 


foreign country, when they flow to 
government and municipal securities, the 
problem is quite different. We do not 
mean to suggest that all domestic invest- 
ments are secure, for the contrary is 
notoriously the case. But in general 
the risk attached to investment abroad 
is greater. 
Interpretation of Advertisements of 
* Foreign Issues * 

F we examine the financial pages of our 

daily newspapers, we shall frequently 
find advertisements relating to the issue 
of some foreign corporate security. 
These advertisements in form, do not 
differ from advertisements of United 


* * * 
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States issues. They usually begin with 
the statement of the character of the 
issue, when interest is paid, the maturity, 
particular characteristies of the offering, 
a statement by some duly authorized per- 
son or body regarding capitalization, 
field of activity, history, earnings, pro- 
gress and so on. 

Other advertisements frequently seen 
are those having to do with foreign gov- 
ernments, municipalities or quasi-pub- 
lie entities. In these latter cases, the 
advertisements give information based 
on budgets, export and import statis- 
ties, statements of the finanee minister, 

(Continued on page 40) 
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RATING BOND INQUIRIES BEFORE THE 
SALES BOMBARDMENT 


How a minute’s worth of reconnaissance often 
saves a dollar’s worth of wasted sales effort— 
An interesting survey on bond selling methods 


OT long ago the copy chief of an 

eastern advertising agency 
on a survey of. selling 
bond field. 

He had his secretary address inquiries 
to all security distributors advertising in 
the prominent national magazines and 
New York dailies. He expected re- 
sults, but the results he got far sur- 
passed his expectations. The secretary 
had signed her own name to the inquiries 
and given her own address in New 
Rochelle, New York. She was instruet- 
ed to bring each morning’s mail to the 
office with her, but she beeame insubor- 
dinate when the first mail amounted to 
a fairly healthy bushel basket full. Her 
mail persisted at this rate for something 
like a week, so that it took her nearly 
three weeks to bring it, by reasonably 
portable installments, to the 
man’s desk. 

She did not reply to any of the letters, 
bulletins, circulars, ete., that she re- 
cieved, but it soon developed that further 
action on her part was unnecessary. 
When the flood of letters abated some- 
what and began to trickle down to a 
mere 15 or 16 per day, salesmen com- 
meneed to call. They came down like 
the wolf on the fold, and their hat bands 
Were gleaming with purple and gold. 
The fact that their prospect was a 
young woman in very modest cireum- 
Stanees and that her home and mother 
indicated this seemed to have no de- 
terrent effect on their ardor. 

None of them ever saw her, so that 
her beaux yeux cannot be set down as 
4 reason for their persistency. The 
faet seemed to be that these busy young 
men had certain inquiries fed to them by 


decided 


methods in the 


agency 


By R. E. PORTER 


their sales managers and that it was 
either their duty or their pleasure to 
keep after each one of these names, ir- 
respective of age, pre- 
vious condition of servitude, until the 
prospect invested or died. When they 
called at the home of the young lady 
in question, they were simply told that 
she was in New York. They were not 
told where she was, because of course 
that would have spoiled the survey. 

In something like three months, the 
lust of them had ceased to beat upon 
the gates of the unattainable and the 
incident However, it left 
this lesson in the advertising agency 
man’s mind—a lesson which he has 
passed on to readers of THE BANKERS 
MonTHLY. 

Advertising managers and advertising 
agencies prepare copy with one great 
purpose in mind, which is to produce a 
maximum number of inquiries from 
any given ad at a minimum cost per in- 
quiry. Within reasonable limits they 
are perfectly justified in doing this and 
ought to lose their jobs if they do not 
do it. 

Now, the suggestion that forces itself 
to the front is this: Wouldn’t it lower 
the cost per sale and increase the volume 
of sales over a given period, to rate 
those inquiries pretty carefully before 
bombarding each of them with a million 
dollar’s worth of mail projectiles and 
then attacking with a million hour’s worth 
of expensive shock-troop salesmen? 

Frankly and earnestly, it would. ‘The 
tendency of the advertising manager, to 
shoot inquiries in a mass to the sales 
manager, and of the sales manager to 
divide these inquiries territorially and 


sex, color, or 


was closed. 


dump them on the salesmen, has long 
since been discarded by the most sue- 
cessful security, distributors. 

More and more definitely the policy 
is being adopted of rating each inquiry 
and this policy means harder work on 
worth while prospects and less waste on 
“euriosity seekers.” 

The sales department without credit 
facilities is like an army without a gen- 
eral staff. Imagine a general saying to 
his contact “The enemy is 
somewhere on the other side of those 
hills. He oceupies the towns of So-and 
-So and So-and-So. I don’t know how 
strong he is, or what his organization 
amounts to, or what:his armament is. 
You may find him inside of impregnable 
fortresses, you may find him in a con- 
crete trench system, and then again you 
may find him camping in the fields. 
All I say is ‘Go get him.’” 

Obviously the general who would win 
a campaign and the security distribu- 
tor who would acquire a large number of 
new investor customers, in a given time 
at a minuimum cost, must both work 
out the staff problem of reconnaissance 
to the minutest possible detail. 

Getting away from military simile, it 
would seem worth while for the sales 
manager of an investment house to 
have each mail inquiry referred to rat- 
ing books, individual eredit guides and 
his own confidential deposit banker. 
Many inquiries can be pretty safely 
rated at a glance. Those that are plain- 
ly good need not be subjected to the 
trouble and expense of inquiry. But 
in doubtful cases a minute’s worth of 
reconnaissance often saves a _ dollar’s 
worth of wasted sales effort. 


troops, 








QO* its New York letter alone, the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
of Chicago, saved over $1,800 in the 
month of June by sending its larger 
items by way of the night air mail. 

This was brought about because these 
clearings were made available to the 
bank for loaning, one day earlier than 
if they had been sent by railroad mail 
and the postage charge for making this 
saving was only $24.20! 

This bank clears through the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York and has an 
arrangement with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago that as soon as the 
night air mail is due in New York, the 
clearings sent that day are made avail- 
able at the Chicago Federal Keserve 
Bank. This eredit is given, however, 
only when the transit items arrive at 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank by 
9 o’clock in the morning. 

Sometimes the plane is late and the 
mail does not reach New York until 


' 
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At the left is one of the flood lights that illuminates an entire landing field. Only one light is needed because of its high candle power. 
center is one of the “‘blinkers’’ placed every three miles between New York City and Salt 
night fliers to light emergency landing fields in case ot a forced landing 
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One of the powerful 
beacons used alon 
the night mai 
routes. owerful 
are these lights that 
airplane pilots can 
see them 50 miles 
away unless heavy 
clouds interfere 


after 9 o'clock. In that event, the 
items are held over for clearing the 
following day which means that no time 
is saved. When the mail goes by rail- 
road, clearing is made on the second 
day after leaving Chicago. When the 
night mail is on time, it is made the 
first day after leaving Chicago. 

When the plane is late, the bank of 
course, does not get the one day benefit 
and the arrangement is that when that 
benefit is given before the arrival of 
the plane is known, the difference is to 
be charged back to the bank. 

In the month of June, 22 packages 
were sent. Out of these, only 13 were 
cleared and nine arrived too late to be 
cleared until the following day. But 
in those 13 packages that were cleared 
there were $18,290,000 represented by 
1,979 items. In those that arrived too 
late for clearing, there were $11,553,000 
represented by 1,233 items. 

The bank figures its savings to be 


NIGHT AIR MAIL SAVES 
$100 A DAY FOR 
ONE BANK 


Why banks cannot afford to overlook 
the opportunities for gaining a day 
in clea-ings, especially on large items. 


about $100 per $1,000,000 of clearing 
for each day saved, so you see that, in. 
asmuch as the bank’s shipment averages 
abcut $1,000,000 a day, and the postage 
for the whole month is only $24.20 it 
is necessary to clear only one day out of 
the month in order to make a good 
profit on the plan. 

As the air mail is improved, the per- 
centage of on-time arrivals increases, 
In fact, there are months when the 
average is 60 per cent or more and the 
post office department representatives 
say that the time will come when the 
average will be over 90. 

In order to make a proper report to 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
and also to study the advantage of night 
air mail, the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company tabulate information about 
every shipment. The table reproduced 
herewith for the month of June 1926, 
offers much food for thought. You will 
see those days on which the mail arrived 
too late for clearing. You will also dis- 
cover that the number of items rep- 
resented by a $1,000,000 clearing is 
not very large, which emphasizes the 
reason for sending only the larger items 
in this way. You will also see that the 
cost of postage is very light, although 
the rate is much higher than by railroad 
mail. 

The reason for not sending the 
smaller eastern items by air mail, is 
that there is still some danger of the 
mail being burned in an accident to the 
plane, and in ease this should hap- 
pen, it would be so much more work to 
replace the smaller items than it is te 
replace the larger items, that the bank 
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Lake City. At the right is a parachute flare used by 
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AIR MAIL ROUTES 
Transcontinental 
Foreign mail 
Contract routes awarded 
Contract routes under advertisement 








Note that all but the trans-continental are contract routes. Post office officials favor contract flying and estimate 


Present routes for air mail. 
that before long all air mail will be carried on contract with passengers and express as side lines 


has not yet established the policy of 
sending the smaller amounts. As a 
matter of fact, no mail has been lost by 
this bank so far. 

On the other hand, the First National 
Bank in St. Louis sends all of its eastern 


12 and August 27 he sent 379 packages, 
278 of which, or 73 per cent, arrived 
according to schedule. This made a 
one day saving of $5,900,000 which at 
two per cent amounts to $322.29. The 
postage amounted to $30.32 more than 


if it had been sent by railroad mail. 
This leaves the bank a net saving of 
$291.97. 
He further reports that during July, 
87 per cent of the bank’s air mail 
(Continued on page 63) 


items by air mail. It facilitates clear- 
ing by packaging the items according 
to denominations. All of the larger 
items are in one package; that is, those 
for 500 and over. Another package 
contains items between $100 and $500; 





Report of Arrival of New York Letter By Air Mail 


Time Received on 











still another contains items between $1 Pa > a =~ Disposition — of Postage 
and $100. Bank : 

When the plane arrives in New York —--—- oie —_——- —— - 
on time, all of these packages are cleared —_ i a wT ye a a 
at a profit. When it is near to the June 3 1017 8.00A.M. Cleared 138 1.10 
dead line on clearing, the larger pack- June 4 898 10.00 A.M. Late 125 90 
ages are worked first and so the largest June 7 1546 8.30 A.M. Cleared 171 1.20 
possible saving is made. This, of — oo oa a oa = 
course, is by arrangement with the Sen 10 1160 8.52A.M. Cleared 133 1.00 
“— Bank in New York. June i sel ay Pe. Lane is , 

re is perhaps, another reason for une 14 M. te : 

sending all items. The route from St. — = Po ree , po = 
Louis is not so well established as the June 17 1079 2.08 P.M. Late 132 1.00 
one from Chicago and its permanency June 18 1935 8.55 A.M. Cleared 128 1.00 
will naturally depend upon the amount June 21 1621 1.00 P.M. Late 150 1.20 
iui kaon Commis, | tee oe Rete eR 
bankers and business men in that city, June 24 1297 2.10 P.M. Late 114 80 
re all possible mail by plane in order oa = Ri. : - as - , Genes a aa 

insure the route being kept up. une 19 50 A.M, e 2053 . 

G. 8. Boston, manager of the transit ; 3 73 330 AM. Cleared 161 120 
— ostelneclnaggemeneagean NO AIR MAIL SATURDAYS OR DAYS PRECEDING HOLIDAYS 

’ « o 

the use of the air mail in a different way. SUMMARY . 
Instead of figuring the savings on the Letters Amommt toms Postage 
basis of loaning value, he figures it on Cleared... .13 $18,290,000 1,979 $15.00 
the basis of two per cent allowed by the Late....... 9 _—*11,553,000 __ 1,233 9.20 
clearing bank. Totals. . .22 29,843,000 3,212 $24.20 


Mr. Boston reports that between May 


At Last~— 


THE BANKERTERIA 


How the Automat National Bank of Mechanicsburg, Cif., 
has dispensed with officers and clerks and serves customers 
by machinery—-motive power supplied by revolving doors 


By B. K. BIFFELFINGER 


President, Bankers Efficiency Service Corp., Petrograd 


HE question “Can banks be run 


without bankers?” has become in- 
creasingly pertinent through a number 
of recent vears. 

Bookkeeping machines, coin countin; 
machines, change making machines, ma- 
chines for making entries in pass books, 
automatic check writers, thumb print 
identification, mechanical customer files 


and things of that sort were steps 
in the right direction. But only steps. 
Longer strides were taken when 


printing presses, phonograph records 
and radio wires were installed to supply 
the personal with 
which old bankers 
consider so essential. 

All sorts of people besides bankers 
demonstrated their ability to improve 
on banking methods. 


customers 
used to 


contact 
fashioned 


Psychologists, 
sales experts, personnel engineers, labor 
organizers, child eulturists, travel bur- 


eaus, home management experts, and 
even dairymen, automobile salesmen, 
botanists and insect pest destroyers 


showed bankers new ways of serving 
customers and increasing bank business. 

It remained, however, for President 
Bliffkins of the Automat National 
Bank of Mechaniesburg, Cif., to discard 
all outworn theories of banking, and re- 
organize his institution on an absolutely 
modern basis. As Mr. Bliffkins put it 
to his “We have 


horseless 


directors, 
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vehicles, fireless cookers, iceless refrig- 
erators, wireless telephones. Why not 
bankerless banks?” 

By a clear set of cost analyses, Mr. 
Bliffkins demonstrated that the salary 
item combined with the time element re- 
quired to train men as bankers, is the 
highest single cost item in all American 
financial institutions. More than any- 
thing else, this item has been responsible 
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for the difficulty of eliminating small 
and unprofitable accounts because it 
formed a fixed overhead which did not 
matter how many _in- 
significant depositors received cashier’s 
checks for their balances. 

President Bliffkins further made it 
clear that this item of human cost in 
banking is largely waste since almost 


decrease, no 


+4 


any college professor, magazine writer 
or newspaper columnist can prepare 





folders and booklets which supply, far 


better than any banker can supply it, 
the much needed “human element” in 
dealing with depositors. 

So, the directors of the bank approved 
a plan under which the well-known slot 
machine engineer, J. K. Biffelfinger, 
took complete control of the bank and 


The revolving door was utilized to operate an electric dynamo 
which generated sufficient electricity to run the machinery of 










the bank 


acted as the president’s executive arm 
in the changes that followed. 

First, a triple turbine dynamo with 
appropriate storage batteries was geared 
up to the revolving doors and almost im- 
mediately the customers of the bank, 
though few in number at that time, were 
supplying sufficient electrical energy to 
light the entire structure. Radio an- 
nouncement of this change so interested 
the people of Mechanicsburg that many 
spent their Saturday afternoons and 
Iunch hours operating the revolving 
doors as a pastime. And naturally the 
man who got his recreation and health- 
ful exercise at the Automat National 
withdrew his account from competing 
institutions to “bank where he played.” 

Within sixty days after the installa- 
tion of this system, sufficient surplus 
power was being generated to operate a 
loud speaker over the bank doorway and 
a radio broadeasting station on the roof, 
by means of which lectures on bee-keep- 





ing, military tactics, beauty culture and 
veterinary surgery were disseminated 
throughout the community, each lecture 
closing with offers of valuable prizes to 
all who would open accounts at the bank. 

Meanwhile, important and interesting 
changes were going on inside the institu- 


tion. In the savings department the re- 
ceiving and paying windows gave way 
to nickel-plated slot machines backed 
by coin counting, change making, ledger 
handling and pass book stamping de 
vices. The new account slot not only 
issued a pass book with thumb print 
identification automatically  phote- 
graphed on its cover, but dropped a 
radio set into each new depositors 
hands. Three feet from the floor was 
(Continued on page 38) 
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ITH an investment of only $400, 

the First National Bank of 
Waynesboro, Pennsylvania, has made its 
bank building outstanding in the 
munity by flooding the exterior with light 
every evening. The cost of this flood- 
lighting is only $1 per night. The lights 
are left on, as a rule, for two hours and 
a half. 

This lighting is accomplished by the 
use of four 1000-watt floodlights with 
heavy reflectors. These are so mounted 
on poles that were already located in 
front of the bank, that they are incon- 
spicuous. The passerby, unless he is of 
an unusually investigative turn of mind, 
does not realize where the light comes 
from. 

It is, of course, difficult to estimate 
the value of this new type of advertis- 
ing. It must be classed under the head- 
ing “general publicity.” There is no 
question, however, that the bank which 
floods its building with light during the 
evening, is the one that becomes best 
known in the town. 

A smaller bank, such as the one just 


com- 


mentioned, usually has only the front 
of the building to illuminate. Larger 


banks whose buildings are several stories 
high, must necessarily pay more for this 
method of advertising because of the 
larger surface to be covered. However, 
they have additional sources of income 
from this publicity, through populariz- 
ing office space on the upper floors. 

For example, the picture reproduced 
here shows the Second National Bank of 
Saginaw, Michigan. It is a 12-story 
building and is so situated near the 
river that when floodlighted in the even- 
ing, it stands out on the skyline and is 
seen from all parts of the city. 

Probably one of the most unusual 
examples of floodlighting of tall build- 
ings is the illumination of the twin 
W rigley Buildings in Chicago, in which 
the Boulevard Bridge Bank is located. 
Located on Michigan Boulevard, the 
avenue of greatest automobile traffic, 
they are even more conspicuous at night 
than during the day. 

And, located on the river, they can be 
lighted on the river side only by use of 


By JAMES T. HOLMES 


Member, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers 


a large battery of lamps on top of a 
building on the opposite side. This 
battery contains seventy 500-watt lamps 
which are nearly 900 feet away. Per- 
mission of the War Department was 
necessary before these lamps could be 
turned on because the river, being a 
navigable stream, is subject to govern- 
ment regulation. There are three other 
batteries of lamps, one for each side of 
the building. One of these includes 86 
lamps, another 70, and a third 90. Each 
lamp is 500-watt. 

In addition to these batteries which 
throw light from a distance, there are 
also a number of floodlights located on 
the 16th and 29th floor to illuminate the 
tower. 

One of the important principles of 
floodlighting is to conceal the source of 
the light just as much as possible. 

The great extent to which this new 
system of advertising is being used, is 
indicated by the fact that over $20,000,- 
000 a year is now being used in the 
United States for floodlighting equip- 
ment alone. 

To get the best results, every square 
inch of surface needs to be brilliantly 
lighted. The lamps are adjusted to 
throw condensed shafts of light with a 
spread of only a few degrees. In this 
way the spots of light are made to over- 
lap so that there are no dark shadows 
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on the surface and no point where the 





light less bright than in other 
places. In flooding narrow towers or 
columns, it seems best ‘to surround the 
object with a field of light, rather than 
to throw the light from lamps directly 
on the tower. This can hardly be done, 
however, with a large building. 

Where a building is made with off- 
sets — that is, the higher parts 
are set back from the line oceupied by 
the first few stories—it is a simple 
matter to locate the ftood lights on the 
roof of the wider part. This has been 
done in the case of the Second National 
Bank of Saginaw, which has its first 
three floors of its building so construct- 
ed that the roof of the third floor is 
wide enough to contain the batteries of 
flood lights that illuminate the upper 
portion. The lower part is not lighted. 

Special equipment now made for this 
purpose is unusually effective. 
filled lamps varying in size are available. 
These are enclosed in sealed projectors 
somewhat similar to automobile head- 
lights. These are enameled and so 
protected from the weather that their 
-exposure is not a serious matter. 

Each projector is so mounted on a 


seems 


where 


Gas- 


swivel support that it can be readily 
turned in any direction or any angle. 


Special adjustment serews are pro- 
vided so that the beam of light may be 
concentrated as needs be to properly 
light the building. The beam is usually 
given a spread between 10 and 25 de- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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hts arranged on top of one building to light inntiie building several 
ote that each light is adjustable to a different angle in order to cover 
on the building surface 
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CUSTOMERS’ PAYROLL SERVICE 
DOUBLES DEPOSITS 


A service to industries with big pay- 
rolls that saves money for them and 
adds materially to the bank’s profits 


epee service — filling the pay- 
roll envelopes and delivering them 
at a specified time at the factory or store 
is an entering door into a new and far- 
reaching field of bank business. 

Service of this kind has been inaugu- 
rated by the Franklin Trust Company 
of Philadelphia, and is in operation with 
75 industrial plants, department stores 
and utilities in the city. 

The bank does not make a charge for 
this service, but it requires the customer 
to maintain a balance on deposit of ap- 
proximately twice the amount of the 
weekly payroll. Thus, if a payroll 
amounts to $100,000 a week, the balance 
the customer must carry is about 
$200,000. If a payroll is intricate and 
hard to make up, a higher balance is 
required. 

The Franklin Trust Company is show- 
ing a distinct profit on its payroll serv- 
ice. While the deposits directly attrib- 
utable to the service are twice the volume 
of the weekly payrolls, yet the bank is 
able to show also a large gain in savings 
deposits which it attributes to this serv- 
ice. Total deposits of the bank have in- 
creased from $11,000,000 to $32,000,000 
since the service was installed. Approxi- 
mately one half of this gain is attributed 
to the payroll service. 

About eight clerks and tellers are 
employed in the payroll division. At 
certain times in the week when the pay- 
roll work is at a “peak,” clerks from 
other part of the bank are transferred 
to this division. 

The Franklin Trust Company is open 
from 8 A. M., until midnight. Much of 
the payroll work is handled at night, 
and part of the night force is employed 
in the payroll division after eight or 
nine o’clock, thus reducing the actual 
expense for the payroll service. 

Increased costs from the standpoint 
of motor trucks, armed guards, insur- 
ance, and fidelity bonds, are negligible. 

The payroll of the bank’s customers 
is compiled in their own counting rooms, 
and sent to the bank, accompanied by a 
check to the bank for the total amount. 
The payroll envelopes are also prepared 
by. the customer’s clerical staff, with the 
employe’s name and the amount due him 
written on each. If the envelopes are 
prepared by the bank, a slightly higher 
balance is required of the customer. 

Tn instances where it is not the custom 
of the depositor to write the amount 
due the employe on the face of the 
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By B. C. CLARKE 


envelope, the sum is penciled under- 
neath the flap, and is hidden when the 
envelope is sealed. 

When the payroll tabulation is re- 
ceived, clerks, with the aid of denominat- 
ing machines, quickly ascertain the 
amounts of currency and change needed 
to fill the envelopes. A requisition for 
this money, approved by the official who 
is the recipient of the customer’s check, 
is sent to the vault, and the required sum 
in proper denominations is transferred 
to the payroll division. 

The envelopes are filled and sealed, 
and placed in oblong steel containers. 


HIS service has become as 

necessary in the daily con- 
duct of the affairs of our bank 
as any other of its divisions,” 
says President C. A. Harris of 
the Franklin Trust Company. 
“We have been very glad to 
inform bankers who have 
made inquiries as to the feat- 
ures and advantages of the 
service, and its elements of 
cost and profits. 

“We feel that the service 
has more than justified itself, 
especially from the stand- 
point of profits and additional 
business. While it has drawn 
new accounts to the bank, 
many of our old customers 
have wanted it and, where 
their balances are sufficient, 
we have been glad to extend 
it to them.” 


The bank has one key to these containers 
and the customer has the other. They 
cannot be opened in transit. 

The payroll division has three checks 
on the aceuracy of the filled envelopes. 
The first is the total tabulation of the 
customer’s payroll. The second is the 
amount shown by the denominating ma- 
chines. And the third is in the cash 
drawn from the vault. An excess or 
shortage in the money, instantly indi- 
cates that an error has been made in one 
or more of the envelopes. 

Delivery is made by armored truck 
with armed guards to the plant a few 
minutes before the hour of payment. 
Both the bank and the customer are 
able to take proper precautions against 


piece work and _ bonuses. 


possible robbery. 

The envelopes have been classified in 
the containers according to the divisions 
and departments of the plant, so that 
the paymaster can instantly find a cer- 
tain employe’s envelope when it is called 
for, and without the necessity of the 
envelope being removed from the con- 
tainer before the employe makes his 
appearance. 

The payroll department is in opera- 
tion day and night. The rush is on 
Thursday and Friday nights. The bank 
guarantees to have the envelopes at the 
plant by the time they are wanted. 

The Franklin Trust Company is able to 
point to distinct benefits and advantages 
which its customers derive from this 
service. Safety is provided in handling 
funds, and there is convenience in the 
manner in which the envelopes are pre- 
pared, and accuracy in handling them. 

Risks involved in keeping money at 
isolated plants, or in outlying sections of 
the city are removed. Hold-ups can 
take place only after the money is de- 
livered, and within the hour or two that 
it is being paid out. 

Paymasters and cashiers are relieved 
of the responsibility of going to the 
bank for money, and transporting it to 
their offices. The expense incident to 
armored cars and armed guards is re- 
duced to a minimum. The customers 
are relieved of the costs of robbery in- 
surance, and of large fidelity bonds for 
messengers, and for tellers who handle 
money for the pay envelopes. 

Among the primary benefits are that 
the money is at the customer’s office 
when it is wanted, and factory mishaps 
and accidents do not interfere with hav- 
ing the payroll ready on time. It also 
eliminates the greatest worry of the 
paymaster — banditry. .It relieves the 
factory owner of the anxiety that he has 
felt when the payroll was being trans- 
ported from the bank by messenger. 

One great industrial institution in 
Philadelphia, publishing several weekly 
magazines, has an average of 4,386 per- 
sons on its payroll. The weekly outlay 
in wages is about $150,000, or approx- 
imately eight and a half million a year. 
The work of making up the payroll is in- 
tricate, involving salaries, time scales, 
Before the 
payroll service of the bank was installed 
the efforts of 20 clerks were required in 
the cashier’s office. The number of these 

(Continued on page 36) 





THIRTY HIGH SCHOOL BOYS RUN 
MICHIGAN BANK FOR A DAY 


An educational plan that turned out to 
be a valuable new business project 
—Another way to interest the parents 


By JAMES M. SHACKLETON 


Cashier, Kalamazoo National Bank, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


HIRTY boys, juniors and seniors in 

high school, obtained actual bank- 
ing experience by operating the Kala- 
mazoo National Bank for one session 
under the supervision of the bank’s of- 
fiers and employes. 

Knowing that stepping into a bank 
without any knowledge of banking and 
pretending to do any of the work is 
impracticable and impossible, the offi- 
cers coached the boys beforehand. 

Wednesday, of National Boys’ Week, 
was designated Industrial Day. The 
committee in charge of Industrial Day 
sought ways and means of bringing to 
the boys a picture of some of the indus- 
tries of the community. Industry .is 
quite diversified in Kalamazoo, so a 
varied picture was supplied, according 
to the interests the boys expressed. But 
industry and industrial plants are help- 
less without financing, so the part the 
banks played in carrying on business 
had to be brought out. 

It was folowing through this idea 
that the plan of taking 30 high school 
boys from the commercial department 
into the bank was developed. 

The success of the plan far sur- 
passed expectations, as was exempli- 
fied by the interest and time the boys 
put into the undertaking. The interest 
did not stop with the boys. The teach- 
ers aided in working out details. Pa- 
rents of the boys were brought in by 
their sons to be shown just what their 
work was to be and to meet the bank’s 
employes with whom they had come in 
contact. 

The newspaper gave much space and 
several times featured the fact that the 
boys would actually run the bank. On 
the evening of operation, the lobby of 
the bank was packed to capacity by 
people anxious to see the boys work, 
and to pass their deposits to their 
friends. 

Inasmuch as the idea was an untried 
experiment, there were two objections 
which presented themselves. Both prov- 
ed to be without foundation. 

The first one was: Inasmuch as a!l 
work in a bank-is of an extremely con- 
fidential nature, will customers object 
to having boys obtain access to bank ree- 
ords and see their business transactions? 
Not one complaint was registered on 
this account. 

The second was: The bovs themselves 
might not take it serious'y enough to 


prove of value. Four or five boys might 
be selected who would be keenly inter- 
ested and serious in the scheme, but 
would 30 boys be unwieldy and look 
upon it as a lark, rather than an op- 
portunity? Not one boy, to our knowl- 
edge, betrayed confidence placed in him. 

All were very serious and appeared 
to feel responsible for the success of 
the plan and for the success of the bank 
on this all-important night. Their atti- 
tude as well as the expression of their 
appreciation for the opportunity, made 
both collectively and individually, left no 
doubt as to the value of the plan from 
the point of view of both boys and bank. 

It was mutually decided that it would 
be well to make this an annual affair. 
The attitude and eager willingness on 
the part of the boys, led to the thought 
of more elaborate preliminary pans for 
next year. 

Next year the development of the idea 
will be started earlier. It will be assum- 
ed that each member of the commercial 
department of the high school is a stock- 
holer of the bank. Notices of an an- 


nual meeting will be sent to each student 
together with a proxy. 

The classes will elect a board of diree- 
tors. The candidates will, of course, be 
selected, subject to the approval of the 
teachers and the bank. Only serious 
and willing students whose character is 
of the best will be allowed to participate. 
This will enable all of the students of the 
class to see just how a bank’s directorate 
is elected. From then on, the plan of 
this year will be used which was as 
follows: The board of directors, con- 
sisting of 13 boys (because there are 13 
members on our board) met to organize. 
They elected as president a boy who 
was very popular, having been on the 
championship debating team of the 
state. They elected a vice president, a 
cashier, and assistant cashier. Then they 
appointed two commercial tellers. The 
bank has four, but it was deemed best 
not to let the boys be at all the windows. 
They then appointed two savings 
tellers, a new account clerk, a head 
bookkeeper, statement clerk, safety de- 

(Continued on page 26) 


‘i. boys who made up the board of directors of the 
Kalamazoo National Bank for a night, passed a serious 
resolution pledging the members to endeavor to obtain new 
business for the institution. 





INVESTORS’ SERVICE FEEDS 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Here is one bank that feels that it profits 
more by safeguarding its customers’ invest- 
ments then it would by selling them securities 


By A. M. WRIGHT 


Assistant Treasurer, Harvard Trust Co. Cambridge, Mass. 


OMETHING over a year ago we 

organized a department in our bank 
which we called “Investors’ Service.” 
During the past year, the accounts in 
this department increased more than 
$1,800,000 and nearly $6,000,000 bond 
and stock 
recorded as 
tomers. 

We have tried to make this depart- 
ment a service for the complete manage- 
ment securities account. 
Our compensation is an annual fee 
which amounts to $50 a year for super- 
vision of lists up to $100,000 and $25 
a year for each additional $100,000 
or portion thereof. The fact that the 
department has grown so remarkably 
should be evidence enough that our ecus- 
tomers appreciate this service and are 
perfectly willing to pay for it. 

The income from this department is 
not its only advantage to the bank. 
Through it we have opened many new 


purchases and sales were 


service rendered to cus- 


of eustomers’ 


commercial and savings accounts to take 
eare of customers’ transactions in con- 
nection with the investment service. As 
a rule, when income from the bond is 
collected by us, it is deposited in an ae- 
count for the customer. 


Many vault boxes have been rented 
through contact of this department’s 
officers. But more important than all, 
the work of this department enables us 
to get into just the right touch with 
the customers to arrange for trusts. As 
a result, our Trust Department has ex- 
panded more rapidly in the past twelve 
months than ever before. 

Our procedure in this Investors’ Serv- 
ice is as follows: 

When a customer submits a list of his 
investments or turns the documents over 
to us, a complete report is made, em- 
bodying the opinion of our experts as 
to the list as a whole and the securities 
as mdividuals. We study the list as if 
it were our own and make treatment 
recommendations for changes. When- 
ever we see that a customer can increase 
his income, or improve the safety of his 
list by making certain sales and certain 
other purchases, our advice is usually 
followed. We, of course, then execute 
the order. 

Each customer of this department has 
the privilege of consultation at any 
time, either in person, by mail, or by 
wire. Sales are made of securities, 
mortgages and real estate. We deliver 





To remember to chp and collect 


coupons prompily? 


To fill out the necessary tax certificates’ 


WHY ——— sit dundend checks for 
WORRY (7 _— and collect interest on mort 


To check the payment of taxes on 
properties on which mortgages rest? 


To collect rents? 


In a Safe-keeping Account— 
de 


tails connected with their care 
or make remittances to you 


To be alert for the retirement of call 
able bonds’ 

To promptly forward maturing bonds 

collec for collection? 

To pay installments of your income 
taxes without chance of default’ 

To classify and keep accurate records 
of income for tax returns? 

To keep formed of changes in market 


conditions affecting securities? 


We will gwe a recerpt for your securities, keeping 
them safe m our vaults. We will attend to all the 
and the collection of income. @We will credit this to your account 
An accurate record will be rendered to you in periodical reports. 


This is a worry saving service, st 1s alsoa safeguard against avodable risks. We will watch your securities —as we do our own — 


and advise you of desirable 


hanges. Facilities of our organization enable us to complete transactions, transfers and deliveries ac 


cording to your order. We have no securities of our own to sell, therefore the information we give ts free from self-anterest 
Fon a wma eddarwnsl charge we wll mathe out your Federal and Suate Income Tas returns 


Harvarp Trust ComMPANy 


Member Fedeval Revere Sytem 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over One Milhon it 
Our Total Deposits Over Twelve Millions 


MARY ARD SQUARE 


Three of the folders that helped build an ‘‘Investors’ Service’? department to a profitable size in 
a few months 
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and receive the necessary documents, 
protecting them from all risks in transit, 

In addition to this service, we have 
what we call a “safe-keeping account.” 
When the customer is going away or 
wishes to be relieved of detail, we make 
arrangements to hold his securities, keep 
a record of all of them, and all trans- 
actions in connection with them, make 
out tax returns—in effect, act as a 
competent executive secretary. 

As an illustration of the need for such 
a service by hundreds of investors, we 
printed in a small cireular three exam- 
ples of actual occurrences in which in- 
vestors had lost considerable money by 
not giving the proper attention to their 
securities. These examples are as 
follows: 

One of our customers, the owner of 
preferred shares in the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company, made a trip to France 
last spring and while she was there, 
these shares were called for redemption 
on April 1. All dividends stopped on 
that date. This woman lost interest on 
her money between April 1 and the time 
she arrived home, which was several 
months later. 

A customer recently sent us a coupon 
clipped from a $1,000 General Electric 
5 of 1952. This bond was ealled for 
payment September 1, 1925, on whieh 
date interest ceased. The customer sent 
the coupon to us expecting that he would 
receive interest up to date. But, of 
course, the coupon had to be returned 
because it had not had attention on 
September 1, when it was called for 
payment. 

The third example is that of a depos- 
itor who left us coupons for collection 
on April 10. The amount of these 
coupons was $195. The first coupon 
had been due since March 1, 1925; the 
second had been due since September ], 
1925; the others were all past due, whieh 
meant that he had lost considerable in- 
terest on his money by not cashing his 
bonds on time. 

This little folder is very effective in 
showing our customers how they lose by 
not being experts in the investment busi- 
ness. They also see that it is necessary 
to have securities in charge of some one 
who keeps right up to minute on all 
ealls and other technicalities that effect 
the returns from investments. 

We find the best illustrations for our 
advertising in the records of our cus 








New card ledger desk 
speeds posting and filing of records 


“Y and E” Standing Steel Card 
Ledger Desks in Broadway branch 
of Liberty Bank, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A new idea in tabbing facili- 
tates finding and filing cards. 
Each tab bears a double num- 
ber showing the last two digits 
of the account number, making 
each account fully visible. 


15,000 ACCOUNTS may be handled compactly and 
accessibly with this new Steel Card Ledger Desk. 
There are ten removable trays, each holding 1,500 
cards. A steel roller curtain, fitted with a Yale 
Paracentric lock, safe-guards these records when not 
in use. Byan exclusive “Y and E”’ feature the roller 
curtain may be lowered below the trays so that a tray 
may be slid out instead of lifted. 


The movable posting section operates on smooth 
rollers to any desired position. 


The desk is of steel throughout, 4312” high, and is fur- 
nished regularly in olive green, mahogany or walnut 
finish. Write us for descriptive circular and prices. 


\YAWMAN 4x» FRBE MEFc.(0. 


1087 Jay Street Rochester, N. Y. 


STEEL AND WOOD FILES-—-STEEL SHELVING 
DESKS —SAFES— OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUP- 
PLIES-BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


ienietieententetantentantantentantententantententantentententantetentedtendtetente 
YAWMAN AND ERBE MBG. CO. 
1087 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me descriptive circular of 
the new “Y and E" Standing Steel Card 
Ledger Desk, also a sample of your double 
numbered tab cards. 
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tomers’ accounts. One little folder we 
have used with considerable success is 
entitled “Plain Figures.” In this we 
show how the investment account of one 
eustomer grew, due to careful handling 
by our service department. This eus- 
tomer deposited with us December 10, 
1924, stocks and bonds totaling $72,535. 
His yearly income from these bonds at 
that time was $4,150. 

By December 31, 1925, we had 
handled these investments that he then 
owned, without adding additional money, 
$81,650 with a yearly income of $4,742. 
In other words by paying us $50 for a 
year’s invested servrce, he had actually 


so 


* * 


* 


gained in principal, $6,559.75 and in 
income, $592. 

These figures are given in a cireular 
and then follows a brief explanation as 
to how we accomplish this result. The 
gain was made by cutting and crediting 
coupons on due dates. Ownership cer- 
tificates were properly filled out and at 
the right time. Dividend cheeks were 
deposited on time. Matured bonds were 
forwarded ‘for collection. Maturing 
securities were promptly cashed and 
the money reinvested without loss of 
interest and in many eases, at higher 
rates of interest. In addition to this, 
an aceurate record of income was fur- 
nished to the investor. 


* * 


HOW WE SELL NEW DEPOSITORS 
ON ALL DEPARTMENTS — 


A plan for interesting customers in 


the entire 


institution when they 


begin by patronizing one department 


By BYRON W. MOSER 


President, Security National Bank, St. Louis, Missouri 


E have had the problem 

other banks of making all depart- 
ments grow together. When only one 
department is advertised, of course, it 
has the tendency to forge ahead of the 
rest. 

The difficulty, however, in 
some of the departments of an institu- 
tion like ours, is that they are not so 
easy to popularize through newspapers. 

We have worked out a procedure to 
interest each customer in all depart- 
ments and the plan is such that I believe 
it may be adopted by other banks. 

The basis is this: we try to inject as 
much personality as possible into every 
contact with every customer. Through 
this contact we have learned that cus- 


along with 


advertising 


Pages from the booklet used by the Security National Bank of St. Louis, to sell new customers on all departments. 


tomers appreciate longer banking hours 
and so we have established the policy of 
remaining open from 9 to 5 every day 
and from 9 to 6:30 on Saturdays. 

Our system of selling each customer on 
all departments, consists of two items. 
The one is a selling talk made at the 
time the account is opened, and the 
other is a booklet which is given to 
every customer of the bank. 

The selling talk is adjusted according 
to conditions, and is usually given by 
one of the officers to whom the new 
depositor is referred by whatever em- 
ploye happens to receive the account. 
The talk is not one-sided by any means. 
It includes a number of questions that 
enable the officer to learn enough about 
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the new customer to feel a real interest 
in his affairs. Often this includes a 
little trip about the bank to explain the 
different department and to introduce 
the new customer to some of the princi- 
pal officials. 

During this talk, the customer is 
watched, and whenever he manifests any 
special interest in a department, more 
time is spent in explaining the services 
of that department and questions are 
asked that very often draw out the fact 
that he has need for the services of the 
department. It often happens that an 
account is arranged for at once. If it 
is not, the officer may make a note for 
a follow-up and the customer is almost 
sure to eventually become a patron of 
this additional service. 

The booklet we use was written by 
one of our patrons and is a simple 
straightforward story of just what he 
learned when he first became a depositor 
in our bank. He is not an‘unusual writer, 
but he makes the story interesting and 
deseribes the services of every depart- 
ment. Because this booklet is written by 
a customer and not by the bank’s adver- 
tising man, it probably receives more 
attention than otherwise, and no one 
can read it without being impressed 
with the fact that our bank is prepared 
to render any kind of ‘financial service. 

We had this booklet illustrated by the 
best artist we .could find and as the 
customer reads, he is impressed with the 
appearance of the banking room and 
pictures in his mind the location of the 
different departments. The booklet is 
too long to quote here, but the following 
quotation will give you an idea of the 
spirit manifest on its pages. 

“This bank has given me friendly ad- 
vice, absolute security for my money, 
a share in its profits, wise and disinter- 
ested advice in the matter of invest- 
ments, trust service to me while I am 
alive, and confidence that my estate will 
be properly administered after I am 

(Continued on page 87) 


Notice the attractive line draw- 


ing that illustrates each page. The booklet was written by a customer who appreciated the personal attention shown him by the bank’s officers. 
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THIRTY HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 
RUN BANK FOR A DAY 
(Continued from page 23) 
posit clerk, remittance clerk, bookkeep- 
ers, assistent tellers, a floor man; in 

other words, a complete personnel. 

For several weeks before the big day, 
the boys, en masse, in groups, and indi- 
vidually, came to the bank for instrue- 
tion so that they would know what they 
were supposed to be doing when they 
actually operated the bank. 

The evening of the performance, the 
boys took their places, sat in the offic- 
ers’ chairs, met the people, operated the 
cages, though the bank’s employes were 
right at their sides. 

At one stage of the game there was 
a little doubt as to the attitude our own 
people would take because it meant a 
great deal of extra work for them. How- 
ever, when they were shown the adver- 
tising the bank would obtain, they en- 
tered into the spirit of the thing who'e- 
heartedly. 

The loan and discount department was 
the only department that did not have 
a boy representative. In all other de- 
partments they waited on the customers 
at the windows and balanced the cash 
after the bank closed. That was where 
the fun came. But they stuck to it, 
even though it took a long time for 
some of them to see how it was done. 

The most interesting part of the 
evening developed in the discount ecom- 
mittee meeting and the board of direc- 
tors’ meeting, both of which were held 
in the directors’ room while the bank 
was being operated by the other boys. 
Actual statements in the bank’s file were 
copied off, and the names of well-known 
high school boys were substituted for 
the customers’ names. 

An effort was made to obtain names 
of boys of varying character and sense 
of responsibility. The discount commit- 
tee did not hesitate to refuse a request 
for a loan to a popular boy if he was 
careless about assuming responsibility 
and flatly refused one boy who presented 
a beautiful statement but who, the vear 
before, had stolen an automobile. They 
went into character, history, financial 
statements, hazards and all just as seri- 
ously as any discount committee ever 
did. 

Then the board of directors’ meeting 
became quite exciting as reports of vari- 
ous committees were given and discussed. 
The bank’s expense account was read 
and it was difficult to make some of them 
think that one item covering “traveling” 
was legitimate. It was difficult for them 
to see why the bank would have any 
traveling expense. 

Any item questioned was carefully ex- 
plained. An eye-opener to some mem- 
bers, was a discussion of efforts to ob- 
tain new business. A serious resolution 
was passed, pledging the members to 
obtain new business for the bank. 
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YOU NEVER CAN TELL! 


Reasons why the new account man must pass 


no judgments and form no prejudices — 
Humorous incidents in handling the public 


By F. D. WILLIAMS 


Vice President, Union Trust Company, Cleveland 





NE of the most interesting examples 

of the fact that you never can tell 
by appearances was brought home to me 
at the time when our institution first 
started to handle the accounts of the 
traveling gypsies. One day a ragged, 
foreign-looking man came into the lobby 
and began peering around peculiarly. 
I gave him a pleasant weleome, where- 
upon he pulled out $8,000 and put it in 
a savings account. 

It turned out that he was one of a tribe 
of gypsies who were then staying in 
Cleveland. I knew that gypsies were 
fond of gold in any form, and as I hap- 
pened to have some gold pieces in my 
pocket, I gave him one. 

An hour later, in came another man 
looking almost like the first. 

“You know my brother, Steve who was 
in here an hour ago?” 

I nodded. 

He opened an account for $5,000. 
After he had signed his signature ecard, 
he said, “You gave my brother Steve a 
gold piece.” I laughed and nodded, and 
gave my second gold piece to him. 

About a half hour later, in came a 
third, who deposited about $4,000. He 
too wanted a gold piece. When the 
third man had gone, I rushed over to 


the foreign department and bought a_ 


number of pieces of foreign gold. 

The gypsies kept coming in that day 
and the next, each one asking for his 
little gold coin. At the end of three 
days, the deposits of the group amount- 
ed to some’ $50,000. And it all began 
because I was pleasant to a man who 
looked as though he had been out of 
work for a week and had come in to 
borrow a dime for a cup of coffee. 

The connection begun in this way has 
continued. Only a few weeks ago, three 
gypsies came in, one of them bearing a 
little basket on his shoulder. He put 
the basket down on my desk. It looked 
as if it were filled with dirty clothes or 
rags of some sort. He began to unwind 
cloth after cloth until in the bottom of 
the basket he uncovered $5,000 in gold! 

No, you simply ean not tell. I re- 
member one day when a women came to 
my desk and was finally persuaded to 
open a new account. Then she literally 
began to shed money. She had it in her 
shoes, in her stocking, in her pocket 
book, up her sleeve. The total amount- 
ed to several thousand dollars. 


Of course the new account man has a 
number of rather humorous experiences, 
Any new account teller knows the way 
that the blushing engaged couple come 
in and want a joint savings account 
opened in the name of Johnny Jones 
and Mary Smith. Before long in they 
will come again, blushing still more, and 
want Mary Smith’s name on the sig- 
nature card changed to Mrs. Mary 
Jones. And sad but true, perhaps five 
or ten years later Mrs. Mary Jones will 
run in all out of breath and say, “That 
money is mine. I want you to fix it so 
Johnny can’t get it.” 

People who are not familiar with 
banking practice sometimes provide 
good laughs. The story is told in 
Cleveland of a new street car condue- 
tor who presented a salary check for 
payment. The teller told him to endorse 
it. “What do you mean?” asked the 
conductor. “Just make it the same on 
the back as it is on the front,” said the 
teller. 

The conductor was gone for about two 
hours when he returned and again pre- 
sented the check, this time with the en- 
tire face of the check duplicated on the 
back. He had drawn it out laboriously 
—the name of the company, amount, 
and so on—and he had even tried to 
duplicate a lithographed picture of a 
street car, which appeared upon the 
face! 

The new account man must maintain 
an attitude of absolute welcome toward 
everyone who comes to his desk, re- 
gardless of appearances. The way in 
which a man in dressed, his method of 
speech, and his manner may have abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the amount of 
money which he has to deposit, or the 
amount of future deposits which he can 
turn toward the bank. 

The other day one of our new account 
men told of two customers coming to his 
desk at exactly the same time. One of 
them was dressed in a pair of torn pants 
and a dirty shirt which was open at the 
top, without necktie or collar. He need- 
ed a shave, and looked as if he had not 
washed for a week. The other was 4 
smartly dressed young man, with a nice 
smile and a prosperous appearance. 
The question was, which one should he 
wait on first? 

He played safe. He asked the well 
dressed young man to wait for just 4 
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moment, and he told the man in the torn 
trousers to sit down. He opened an 
account for $3,000. When he had 
finished, the well dressed chap opened 
his account for $1. 

If our new account man had reversed 
the process, the man with the poor 
elothes might have suspected that he was 
being discriminated against on account 
of his appearance. As it was, everything 
was lovely. 

After all, the new account man’s job 
is one of the most interesting in the 
bank. He can always expect the unex- 


* * 


NE of the most interesting trips 

on the North American Continent, 
is a visit to quaint old Quebee. In 
selecting this as a _ meeting place, 
the Investment Bankers Association 
of America has guaranteed genuine 
pleasure and profit to all those who 
attend the convention. 

For the first time in many years, it 
will be possible to house all of the 
delegates and guests under one roof. 
The historical hotel with the quaint 


——————EE————— 








RAY MORRIS 
President I. B. A. of A. 


French name, “Chateau Frontenac” is 
an interesting feature in itself. The 
executive secretary, the assistant secre- 
tary, and the ehairman of the transpor- 
tation committee, made a special trip to 
Quebee last June to complete arrange- 
ments. They report that they were sur- 
prised at the rapidity with which dele- 
gates of another convention meeting at 


that time were handled and assigned to 
rooms. 


* 


pected. New people and new expe- 
riences come to him every day, but he 
must pass no judgments and he must 
form no prejudices. He must learn to 
treat the “hunky” with the dinner pail 
with the same respect as he would a man 
who looks as though he might be the 
president of a corporation, because the 
latter may produce only a few dollars, 
whereas the former may bring in thou- 
sands—the savings of himself, bis fam- 
ily, and perhaps his whole tribe. It 
certainly pays to treat every prospect 
with respect, for you never ean tell! 


* * 


INVESTMENT BANKERS MEET 
IN OLD QUEBEC 


Fifteenth annual convention of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America promises unusual features 
when it meets October 11-15 in the Canadian city 


Located on a high rock that rises from 
the bank of the St. Lawrence River and 
overlooks one of America’s greatest 
harbors, the Chateau Frontenac is an 
ideal place for a vacation and conven- 
tion. It is surrounded by many quaint 
historical objects including famous 
churches and eathedrals, the old citadel 
which was used to defend what was one 
time thought to be the impregnable city 
of Quebee, the old wall that surrounded 
the original town, the same old cannon 


ALDEN H. LITTLE 
Executive Secretary I. B. A. of A. 


that defended the city years ago, and 
the same narrow streets. 


An entertainment feature of the con- 
vention is a series of golf tournaments 
that will be held on two of the finest golf 
courses in the country. These are the 
links of the Quebee Golf Club, and the 
Kent Golf Links. These links will be 
at the disposal of delegates during the 
entire convention with the exception of 
those hours when meetings are being 
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held. Then the links will be closed. 
The Investment Bankers Association 
of Canada has presented a trophy to be 
competed for on the basis of lowest 
gross medal score. In addition, the New 
Orleans cup and the San Joaquin eup 
will again be put up in competition. 
The convention committee has gone 
into the details of weather conditions in 
Quebee at this time of the year and 
reports that during the same week for 


the past five years, the average maximum 


temperature has been 51 degrees and the 
average minimum 38 degrees. 

Special trains will run from New 
York and from Chicago. Local com- 
mittees are provided with complete in- 
formation on these and on reservations. 
The trains will arrive on Saturday and 
Sunday, October 9 and 10. On Monday, 
October 11, committee meetings and the 
meeting of the board of governors will 
be held. There will be no. business 
session of the convention on that day 
and the golf courses will be available 
for play. On Monday night the group 
chairmen will present their reports. 
Business sessions will open on Tuesday 
and will be held each morning thereafter 
until the close of the convention on 
Friday. The practice of having after- 
noon sessions has been definitely aban- 
doned in order to permit delegates to 
visit the historical points in the city or 
to play golf. 

Several of thé speakers will be prom- 
ient Canadians and the program 
committee announces that the addresses 
will be of unusual interest and impor- 
tance at this time. The program, how- 
ever, has not been announced in detail. 


EASTERN ADVERTISING 
MANAGER OF BANKING 
PUBLICATIONS © 


H. B. Clow, president of Rand 
MeNally & Company, Chicago and New 
York, has announced the appointment 
of Philip J. Syms as eastern advertis- 
ing manager of the Rand MeNally 
Banking publications. 

Mr. Syms, born at Swindon, England, 
and educated at MeGill University in 
Canada, has long been identified in finan- 
cial advertising and publishing circles. 
He was formerly advertising manager 
of the Metropolitan Magazine and for 
several years was an account executive 
of the J. Walter Thompson Company in 
New York. Since 1918 he has been 
active as a publishers’ representative, 
specializing on financial publications 
with independent offices in New York. 

As eastern advertising manager of the 
banking publications for Rand MeNally 
& Company, he will represent The 
Bankers Directory (Blue Book,) The 
Bankers Monthly, The Bankers Service 
Bulletin, The Bankers Service Guide, 
and the Key to Numerical System of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 























ONTINUING the series of brief 
articles on the commercial and civie 
advantages of various communities in 
the United States and possessions, THE 
BaNnKERS MONTHLY presents below 
some interesting and helpful facts on 


Portland, Oregon, San Antonio, Texas, 
and Honolulu, Hawaii. 
In the September issue St. Louis, 


Norfolk and Madison “challenged each 
to each.” Next month there will be 
others. 

The importance to the banker of know- 
ing the advantages of other cities, large 
and small, as well as those of his own 
community, is the guiding thought back 
of this His key position in 
financing operations and in counsel to 
customers on outside investments de- 
mands at least a fair acquaintance with 
other communities. And while these 
articles do not present detailed informa- 
tion, they afford a “bird’s-eye view” and 
special reports on city can be 
secured by bankers who are interested 
personally or on behalf of their cus- 
tomers. 


series. 


any 





Portland, Oregon 


By Herbert Cuthbert 








HERE is evidence that Portland is 

the fastest growing city in the 
Pacifie Northwest. To some extent this 
is due to the fact that it is the financial 
center of the Northwest. It has two of 
the largest banks north of San Francisco 
and west of the Mississippi. Its banks 
are especially strong and their opera- 
tions are guided by a sane policy. 

Portland has always been a conserva- 
tive city. During the past three years 
it has shown remarkable progress in all 
lines of business and a large increase in 
population. It is a coincidence that this 
great impetus has been given to the city 
since the raising of a $300,000 develop- 
ment fund, which has been used for the 
development and advertising of the state 
as a whole. 

The export shipments for the month 
of August jumped to $6,126,655 in com- 
parison with $1,455,082 in August of 
last year, an increase of 330 per cent. 
The highest previous record for the 
month of August was in 1921—namely, 
$5,855,812. Lumber shipments during 
August totaled 32,369,418 feet and were 
valued at $707,555. General cargo 
shipments were reported to have had a 
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“The Cities are Full of Pride, 
Challenging Each to Each!” 








value of $635,678. The value of exports 
for eight months ending with August 
was reported as $34,380,167—more than 
two and one-half times greater than the 
exports of the corresponding 
months of last year. 


eight 


Bank clearings in August were far 
ahead of records for the same months 
in other years. They amounted to 
$187,957,197, or 124% per cent greater 
than the clearings of last August. The 
clearings for the first eight months of 
1926 totaled $1,379,398,939 compared 
with $1,281,497,819 in the same period 
of 1925. 

The population of the city has been 
growing at the rate of about 20,000 per 
year and the building permits for the 
past two years have been in the neigh- 
borhood of $8,000,000 per year ahead 
of any other city in the Pacifie North- 
west. 

It is sometimes said that a conserva- 
tive city will not progress, that there 
must be an effervescent, excited, boost- 
ing agitation to attract outside attention 
to the community. Portland has dis- 
proved this. It has followed the ortho- 
dox lines of publicity. It has published 
plain facts about its attraction, advan- 
tages and assets. Its business men have 
turned down no public enterprise of 
merit but on the other hand have 
fostered everything that was of a sound 
and legitimate character. Every ordi- 
nance that has required the expenditure 
of public funds for a sane purpose, has 
been voted favorably, with the result 
that it is financially sound and possesses 
an exceptionally bright outlook for the 
future. 





San Antonio, Texas 


By Mrs. R. G. Coulter 





N the years from 1900 to 1920 the 

population of this city tripled. The 
federal census and survey showed an 
increase of 21 per cent in the three 
vears from 1920-23, maintaining San 
Antonio’s position as the first city in 
Texas and the 37th in the nation. 

This growth in population is reflected 
in the mounting building operations, 
postoffice receipts and bank: clearings. 
Bank clearings were $423,374,418 in 
1924, and last year they were $463,720,- 
565; postoffice receipts jumped 45 per 
cent from 1920 to 1925. Permits for 
building operations in 1925 totaled $11,- 
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269,852, but the first six months of 1926 
reached $8,447,261.50, 
going strong! 


and are still 


So the tale of prosperity grows: The 
210 miles of paved streets within the city 


limits is being added to daily. New 
theaters are going up. Already there 


are 77 churches and 86 schools, acade- 
mies and colleges. 

These material manifestations are 
only the visible effects. The underlying 
causes, a healthful, livable climate, with 
abundant pure water from artesian 
wells, and a productive soil, make life 
easy in San Antonio. The city has bare- 
ly started on its full growth. More than 
75 per cent of the contributing territory 
is undeveloped. If a 15 to 25 per cent 
development of the “back country” can 
produce such rapid growth, the poten- 
tial growth of a city surrounded by 
virgin territory, so rich in proven possi- 
bilities ean be easily foreseen. 





Honolulu, Hawaii 


By Dorothy Musgrave 








F,CONOMIC ALLY Honolulu is a city 
endowed with a strategic position. 
With an estimated population of 104,000 
it stands as the half way point between 
the Pacific coast and the Orient. The 
shipping figures for 1925 are indicative 
of the amount of business which passes 
through the port of Honolulu from every 
corner of the world. In that year the 
gross tonnage totaled 6,183,624. The 
Hawaiian stevedore, under his flower 
wreathed straw hat, handled in the 1925 
period imports valued at $81,802,547 
and exports amounting to $105,599,819. 
A decided impetus has characterized 
the building activities in Honolulu 
throughout the past year. A building 
program totaling $8,610,856 was record- 
ed for 1925. These figures are triple 
those for 1920. Outstanding among the 
construction projects are the Royal 
Hawaiian hotel and the Cooke Art Mu- 
seum. A steady increase in residence 
structures forms a permanent basis of 
the building activity. The financial dis- 
trict made an important contribution in 
the greatest period of building that the 
Islands have ever known. ‘Three finan- 
cial institutions completed new homes 
during the year. The little two story 
frame house where the first bank opened 
for business in 1897 has vanished in the 


(Continued on page 53) 
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“Celotex houses make good 
loans. They are sound inside 
and out; inexpensive to main’ 
tain and long-lived,’ says this 


prominent banker. 


Years 


feng oy change is taking 
place in the building of homes 
today. Great comforts and economies 
have been made practical by heat-stop- 
ping lumber that keeps furnace heat 
from leaking out and sun heat from 
beating in. It reduces fuel cost by 
about one-third. 

This new-day building material is 
Celotex Insulating Lumber. Bya process 
which cost millions to perfect, the tough 
fibres of cane have been made into broad, 
strong boards. 

Used in outside walls as sheathing, 
Celotex replaces wood lumber. It gives 
the strength and insulation needed back 
of wood, brick or stucco exteriors at no 
extra building cost. On inside walls and 
ceilings Celotex replaces lath under plas- 
ter. Here, too, it adds both insulation 
and strength, at but slightly more 
cost, but is well worth the difference. 

Celotex is the onlyeffective insulating 
material that provides greater strength 
in the house walls and is not an extra 
item in the building. 


Ex-United States Senator 
Wm. AldenSmith, Chairman 


of the Board of Directors, 
Grand Rapids Savings Bank, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Look Ahead Five 


— before you loan money 
on ahouse today + 7 » 


Largely on the advice of architects 
and other building authorities, people 
everywhere are building with Celotex. 
Over 80,000 homes already enjoy its 
advantages. Sales have increased four 
times in the past two years. . 

These facts alone challenge your in- 
terest. And they have a vital bearing 
on the building loans you make today. 

Naturally, homes built this way are 
better collateral thanany ordinary house. 
They cost less for upkeep—suffer less 
depreciation—and sell or rent readily. 

And many authorities go so far as to 
say that any home built without insula- 
tion will be obsolete in less than five 
years time. They predict that such houses 
will be hard to sell—hard to mortgage 
—hard to rent— because theywill be be- 
low thenew American building standard. 

Ask your architect, contractor or 
lumber dealer to tell you more about 
Celotex. Leaders in these lines recom- 
mend its use. Have your secretary 
write for a copy of the Celotex Building 
Book. It explains house insulation fully. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities. (See selephone books for addresses) 


Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., Limited 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


Reeders will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD BANK 


(Continued from page 12) 
bank are seldom slow to appreciate the 
advantage such an institution gives to 
their community. They not only learn 
to deposit their money and to make use 
of the bank’s lending powers, but they 
find that the bank renders a stabilizing 
influence—it at once becomes _ the 
fountain of advice and counsel for those 
who have financial problems, for those 
who wish advice as to the value of an in- 
vestment, whether it is real or personal 
property; they learn to make use of the 
bank’s knowledge as to the character and 
responsibility of local citizens, likewise 
as to the integrity of commercial in- 
vestments that outside institutions and 
individuals may offer to the residents of 
the community. 

The bank through its prestige pro- 
vides an avenue to conduct investiga- 
tions in behalf of its clientele and to 
secure audience with other public in- 
stitutions, municipal and  quasi-mu- 
nicipal, for such conferences as may be 
needed in determining the value, the 
character and the necessity of proposed 
public improvements. It becomes a 
clearing house of reference for the en- 
tire neighborhood, and its services are 
used by those outside the community as 
well as those who reside near and pat- 
ronize the bank. 


The personnel of the neighborhood 
bank through its social connections, 
churches, clubs, societies, business organ- 
izations, ete., inculeates a spirit of thrift 
among the residents of the community. 
Here you will find the local merchant, 
the local professional man and the 
local tradesman personally performing 
their banking transactions. You will 
find the housewives accompanied by their 
children at the bank depositing their 
weekly savings or making inquiry con- 
cerning some proposed investment or 
some procedure of financial or moral 
importance to the family. 

From the neighborhood bank radiate 
so many and varied services that advice 
on all matters is sought. On one recent 
oceasion the writer noticed in his own 
bank seven babies who had been brought 
to the bank in buggies by their mothers 
while the mothers took care of the busi- 
ness of the family, saving or investing 
as the case might be. To this bank, 
with its friendly ties extending in all 
lines of social intercourse, there come 
today the timid boy and girl who would 
like advice as to whether or not their 
plan to seeure an education or to help 
the family is practical and holds hopes 
of success. There also comes the lone 
woman, recently widowed, for advice on 
how to best handle her scanty legacy. 


There comes also the merchant or trades- 
man who has been intimidated by busi- 
ness conditions to such an extent that 
he fears he will have to sacrifice at least 
his business reputation by failing to 
meet his obligations. All these people 
find the neighborhood banker a friend 
—he listens patiently and advises as 
best he ean, in accordance with the facts. 
In each instance the community has 
been served by a friend—by an institu- 
tion whose interests are bound up in 
that community and whose first concern 
is to help promote the peace, progress 
and comfort of the neighborhood. 

The neighborhood bank is all that the 
word typifies. The bank is a neighbor 
—it is a friend. It is the local philos- 
opher and guide. The president of the 
bank is accorded a position of prestige. 
He is regarded as one of themselves by 
the humbler residents of the community. 
It would be fatal to his business pros- 
pects to be otherwise. The neighbor- 
hood banker is conscious of the fact of 
his humble beginning. He eats his 
lunches in the local restaurant with the 
other local men of the community. He 
hears the local gossip, shows sympathy 
for those in distress and applauds those 
whose merits approval. The 
neighborhood banker wears no halo, vet 
he is to some extent a preceptor. He is 
like a sereen or sieve. Let him be as 
dull minded as is possible for the 
average human to be, just as the mesh, 
of the sieve is brightened and polished 
by the many filtrations that pass 
through it, in like manner is the neigh- 
borhood banker made keener and more 
skilled by the many transactions which 
penetrate his mind. 


success 


The neighborhood banker, on account 
of the cordial relations that exist uncon- 
sciously or otherwise between them and 
him, learns to take a keen personal in- 
terest in the affairs of his customers. 
About ten years ago a young man start- 
ed in business with about $1,100. He 
had saved this sum by hard work selling 
papers through all kinds of weather, and 
through other honorable activities. His 
father had been dead several years, and 
he had taken upon himself in a large 
measure the support of the family. In 
the early Spring of 1920 he came to me 
with the information that he possibly 
would have to move his business—his 
landlord had demanded an increase in 
rent from $175 to $400 a month. 
He informed me that such an increase 
meant taking away his living and he 
would have to seek a cheaper location. 
1 asked him to furnish me his financial 
statement up to as recent a date as 
possible, together with the history of his 
business from the time he had started. 
The information was furnished as re- 


quested. I then went with him to look 
at his store and the building in which jt 
was located. I also made investigations 
about the neighborhood. I could gee 
that his business had developed to sue) 
an extent and was conducted in such a 
capable manner that he possessed all the 
qualifications of a suecessful merchant, 
He was a distinct asset to the commun- 
ity. His store was accepted pretty gen- 
erally as a model for others to copy. 
Wherever he was known he was highly 
regarded and he was a leader in the 
community’s activities. I at once made 
up my mind that it would be a loss to 
the community to lose such a personal- 
itv, and I also felt that he was the kind 
of a man whose judgment was so train- 
ed that he could in all probability make 
a success of any business he would 
undertake. After due consideration | 
decided to help him and told him to buy 
the building. He naturally was timid 
in accepting my advice. Nevertheless, 
the building was bought and he was fin- 
anced, not without some extra labor to 
himself and to me, but with perfect 
safety to himself and my banking insti- 
tution. The advice and aid extended this 
young man was a good investment for 
the bank, for the community and for 
the young merchant. Today his prop- 
erty is worth more than twice what it 
cost. His store is a model of its kind, 
and his increase in business has been so 
great as to necessitate a considerable in- 
crease in his organization. 

While I could mention many instances 
in which the bank’s officers and directors 
have cooperated and collaborated, I will 
only particularize one more to typify 
again the character of service rendered 
by these neighborhood institutions. One 
of our good customers, a hardware mer- 
chant, a man financially well to do and 
one who could have financed himself 
without any recourse to our lending fae- 
ilities, approached the writer for a loan 
of $1,500. I told him the bank would 
loan it to him, but would want him to 
furnish a recent financial statement. 
This he did. After studying his state- 
ment I asked him for what purpose he 
wanted the money. He replied, “To 
buy seasonable merchandise.” I state! 
to him I thought it a mistake to borrow 
in view of the condition shown by bis 
statement. He inquired my reasons more 
fully. My explanation to him was, 
“Your statement shows you have a large 
inventory—no eash nor bills receivable 
nor accounts receivable. You have no 
bills payable nor accounts payable. 
That shows you are at a_ standstill 
What you need is sales—not money.” 
I advised him that if people inquired for 
articles he did not have he could easily 
send his boy down to the wholesale house 
and procure the article. This proce 
dure would save him from selling the 
other fellow’s merchandise and keeping 
his own merchandise on the shelf. ! 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Bankers who approach their 
new business building prob- 
lems with the same earnestness 
which GRAVES SERVICE requires 
of itself will, we believe, be in- 
terested in consulting this or- 
ganization before making plans 
for 1927's progress. Consulta- 
tion is without obligation. 


——$ ses 


F you have ever sat in on the building of a 

great national advertising campaign that 

had to sell a product or an idea, you know 

something of the character of the work, 

salesmanship in copy, analysis of market, 
etc., demanded of the agency before the na- 
tional advertising dollar goes to work. 


Within its.own highly specialized field, 
GRAVES SERVICE does exactly this kind of pre- 
paratory work for the banker. 


Ont y it believes that in bank advertising 
even a subtler and abler salesmanship is essen- 
tial in copy, and a quicker and surer reaction 
is required from the physical appearance of 
the message. ees 


HEREFORE craves service has built an 

agency where the bank's problem is an- 
alyzed by nationally successful advertising 
men and where the bank's local attitude is 
sympathetically interpreted in copy by men 
of banking experience. 

This has been so successfully done that 
many of the ideas first phrased by GRAVEs 
SERVICE are today part of the daily language 
of banking. 

Only after months of study in banks in 
towns and cities in every section of the coun- 
try, GRAVES sERVicE Direct Mail campaigns 
are carefully and skillfully built for the long 
hard job that the bank’s advertising dollar 
must do. 


Newspaper copy is written by men long 
experienced in this work. Layouts are made 


by typographic experts. Posters are designed 
by men who know poster appeal. Deposit 
building plans are developed from practical 
banking knowledge and an understanding of 
people. They truly interpret the Bank. 

These campaigns into which so much 
work and thought have gone are then pre- 
sented to the banker by representatives who 
by training and experience, are capable of 
making a sound analysis of the banker's local 
situation and his special problems. 

The campaign needed—it may be for 
trusts, dormant accounts, new savings or new 
commercial business, safe deposit or investment 
business—is suggested as the backbone of the 
plan to be put into effect. Special copy for 
the local bank, whenever needed, is then 
written into what becomes largely a localized 
campaign. 3? 


HEN the banker signs such a contract, 

his bank and its problems become a 
stewardship of Graves service. Then what 
happens? 

The client has as his ally, without fur- 
ther cost, a full agency service where $50,000 
worth of advertising brains confer for copy 
and plan on each problem the banker may pre- 
sent as often as need arises throughout the 
year. Outstanding newspaper copy, special 
layouts, booklets, letters—whatever may be 
required—are put to work for him by men 
who know and care. 

And all this is done for the Banker for 
the modest cost of a Direct Mail Campaign. 


GRAVES SERVICE 


WM. ELLIOTT GRAVES, Inc. 
No. 30 North Michigan Ave. 


CHICAGO 
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went over with him to his store and in 
his window I found a grind stone, a 
wheelbarrow, and similar articles. I 
suggested that he remove those articles 
from his window and put in more 
marketable merchandise such as kitchen- 
ware, cutlery, garden utensils, house 
tools, and such articles as are in more 
popular demand. I further suggested 
that he have made about a dozen tables 
three feet square, that he place these in 
his store and take goods off the shelves, 
out of the boxes and put them on these 
tables. In the meantime, he should get 
price tags that could be placed on these 
different articles. He cordially com- 
plied with these suggestions and im- 
mediately he began to see the effect. 
The articles began to move. Instead 
of borrowing money to move the whole- 
saler’s merchandise, he was moving his 
own merchandise out to the public. 

I could cite instances where mercantile 
establishments of substantial as well as 
moderate size have been helped by 
advice of the neighborhood bank. In 
one instance a dairy company through 
following the advice of its neighborhood 
banker was able to eut off 
thousands per year in 


many 
expense. A 
laundry through following the advice of 
its neighborhood banker likewise cut off 
a very large percentage of its expense. 
The bank did not tender its advice with- 
out a physical study of the business and 
properties. Evenings, parts of the day, 
and occasionally a holiday was given 
by the bank president himself in an 
effort to fully understand each situation. 
The customers were simply told how to 
get skilled advice to aid them in a study 
of their business—in other words, have 
a survey made to show what part of 
their service was profitable and what 
was unprofitable. 

The neighborhood banker almost fills 
that universal requirement of being 
“Evervbody’s Friend.” It is in the 
neighborhood bank you will find the 
Society Belle of the community and 
beside her you will see the merchant, the 
doctor, the janitor, the laborer and the 
humble clerk all patiently waiting to 
tell their troubles to or seek the advice 
of the neighborhood banker. They do 
not do this simply because he is a banker, 
but for the reason that in addition to 
being banker for the neighborhood, his 
home, his family and his fortunes are 
there. They do it because they have 
seen and met him taking an important 
part in all the neighborhood’s activities. 
They have seen him when a particularly 
burdensome problem had to be solved 
ranged along with other good men of the 
locality. His leadership has had no in- 
terest that was alien to the community. 
His bank has borne its share of all local 
celebrations and movements. 

As a rule, the neighborhood begins to 
grow the moment the neighborhood bank 
is established. “It is the eves for the 
blind and feet for the lame.” Those 
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who reside outside the particular com- 
munity and are looking for investment 
there feel they can get from such an in- 
stitution with its local officers, directors 
and stockholders and depositors, a more 
stable and dependable opinion as_ to 
values in that neighborhood and as to 
the character of people who make up 
the community. Likewise, the residents 
of the neighborhood have a souree of ad- 
vice and guidance that aids them in 
effecting negotiations that will protect 
their best interests and promote an 
orderly and convenient conduct of the 
publie’s business. People on the out- 
side as well as those in the neighbor- 
hood, depend on such institutions. 

The neighborhood bank performs in 
an abundant manner the services of 
putting the community’s ‘tag ends’ to- 
gether so as to weld a greater value and 
greater prestige for the _ locality. 
Through the many lines of connection 
which its loeal officers, loeal directors, 
local stockholders, local depositors, 
local borrowers, ete. furnish, there are 
few things for the neighborhood good 
that it fails to further. The neigh- 
borhood expects much from its bank and 
the influences which are there guided 
soon develop the locality into a great 
center with all the embellishments of a 
metropolitan city. In many of these 
outlying centers street frontage today 
is selling for as high as $6,000 a front 
foot, and in some instances even higher. 
The local bank in all probability was 
the greatest influence in nursing the 
commerce and activities in that partic- 
war community that produced such real 
estate values. It is impossible for peo- 
ple at a distance to understand local real 
estate values and conditions that have 
produced them. It is therefore necess- 
ary that the people in that neighborhood 
finance from their own surplus funds 
other people who are willing to invest 
in the locality either through building : 
home or store building or in conducting 
a mereantile establishment. The neigh- 
borhood bank through its officers, its 
loan committees and directors, stock- 
holders and the substantial citizens of 
the community, does this. These people 
have faith in the values of their own 
community and they manifest their 
faith by investing their own funds in the 
improvements that go into the commu- 
nity. It is readily seen that the money 
that would ordinarily go abroad or into 
some other community is kept at home 
for the purpose of promoting the en- 
terprises, the comfort and the happi- 
ness of the neighborhood. 

The neighborhood bank, feeling its 
great responsibility to its locality, nat- 
urally is jealous of what is offered for 
the investment of the community’s 
funds. This close scrutiny prevents 
speculation by the local residents in 
enterprises that have nothing to 
recommend them save their high tension 
salesmen and their well written cir- 


culars and promises of great wealth, 
This is the natural service of local men 
feeling a responsibility in advising their 
neighbors as to the integrity of in. 
vestments. Furthermore, being neigh- 
bors, and having church, club and 
social associations with the bank’s off- 
cers and directors, local people do not 
hesitate to give confidential information 
in a way that is helpful to the bank as 
well as to the person seeking the bank’s 
advice. 

When the thrifty mechanic or clerk 
or merchant feels that he ought to be 
thinking about getting a home he hes- 
itates to take the money out of his busi- 
ness for fear his business might need it, 
and he hesitates to refrain from making 
the investment in a home because his 
family needs it. He meets the local 
banker at the bank or at church, the 
club, at the school commencement, at 
the local fottball game, or at the local 
golf club, and he tells him his troubles, 
and naturally the banker once having 
listened is obligated to cooperate, in an 
advisory capacity at least, to help this 
individual. 


At a recent banquet a great captain 
of industry said that he found his invest- 
ments were financed very largely by 
neighborhood banks. If a_ person 
wanted to buy one or two or ten shares 
of a certain stock the purchaser was 
bold enough to approach his neighbor- 
hood banker and tell him his desires and 
ask his help. It is probable thiat 
securities of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, the great Insull 
properties, and kindred _ institutions, 
have been given wide distribution at 
least as largely through neighborhood 
banks as through metropolitan banks. 


The average community bank with 
five million deposits in all probability 
will have an average of sixty or more 
employes. These employes as a rule live 
in the neighborhood. Such a bank in all 
probability would have at least one 
hundred stockholders and probably nine 
directors with a complement of seven 
or eight officers. Thus it will be seen 
that the radiation which goes out from 
that bank into all the activities of the 
community naturally makes it a neigh- 
borhood bank in fact as well as name. 


The neighborhood bank is a necessity. 
Its opening is as natural as the morning 
dew—it is fundamental with demoeratie 
government. It is one of the great class 
of institutions through which serious 
problems' of our country have been 
solved. It is an institution that is in 
spired by the neighborhood acting 
through the natural and voluntary im- 
pulses of its business and professional 
people. It is alive, independent, self 
created, responding to a public urge. It 
is an institution of proven merit and 
of great service. It is too friendly, 00 
useful for any community to suffer tt 
to pass out of its activities. 
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We Invite You To Cleveland— 


We invite you to Cleveland to see her industries— 
her beauties—and to learn of her desire and ability 
to serve. 


fe oo ae Be BE 


To do our part we have builded a bank large 
enough, financially and. physically, to meet any 
demand for service. 


Be HE 


When you come to Cleveland, come in and visit 
us, so that you may know, first hand, what we 
think of Cleveland and her future. 


te JNION TRUST oa. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Resources over 300 Millions Since 61 a Bank for Bankers 
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SAFEGUARDS IN HANDLING 
TRUST INVESTMENTS 


Experience points the way to cope 
with certain trying situations that come 
up in the daily work of all trustees 


By NORMAN R. MORISON 


Vice President and Trust Officer, Southern Trust and Commerce Bank, 
San Diego, California 


S a general rule, the measure of care 

and diligence required of a trustee 
is such as would be pursued by a man 
of ordinary prudence and skill in the 
management of his own affairs. He is 
not absolutely bound for the result of 
his action except when he departs from 
the line of duty or, keeping within that 
line, is lacking in diligence. He must 
avoid uncertain or doubtful investments, 
and he cannot, beyond his commission, 
profit nor secure to himself any interest 
adverse to the trust. If he has observed 
all these requirements, he is not respon- 
sible for error or honest mistake. He 
may loan on security which proves in- 
sufficient or the title to which fails. 

A trustee to sell, may sell at a price 
which later developments show to have 
been inadequate, but, if he has acted in 
good faith, with reasonable diligence, 
and upon the advice of competent coun- 
sel, he is free from personal liability, 
for he is not an insurer. Any other 
rule than this would impose upon a 
trustee a liability which no prudent 
man, and certainly no well-advised cor- 
poration, would ever assume. 

The generally accepted rule in most 
jurisdictions, is that, in the absence of 
authority stipulated in the instrument 
creating the trust, or conferred by court 
order, a trustee is proscribed from in- 
vesting trust funds in any but legal 
securities. And that the purchase of 
stock in private corporations, such as 
banks, railroads, manufacturing corpo- 
rations or similar enterprises, will obli- 
gate him personally, even though in 
making such investments he has acted in 
perfectly good faith, and has exercised 
what he and the world generally sup- 
posed to be sound judgment. 

Those of us whose duty it is to invest 
trust funds, are today confronted with 
the fact that the variety and volume of 
legal securities is hardly sufficient to 
meet the ever increasing demand. This 
is largely due to the enormous absorp- 
tion on the part of savings banks. It 
is perfectly apparent that with the con- 
stantly increasing deposits in savings 
banks, and the rapidly developing 
declaratory trust idea, that unless there 
is a corresponding increase in the list 
of legal investments, the demand for 
such securities will automatically force 
the market to such high levels that in- 
come to beneficiaries will be seriously 


In addition to this, it tends 
fictitious valuation to be 


menaced. 
to cause a 


placed on legals and establishes a pre-: 


mium on their purchase and sale which 
their inherent worth does not warrant, 
and which is wholly incommensurate 
with other securities. 

The thought which seems uppermost 
in the minds of most trustees and legis- 
lators as well, is that the so-called legal 
investments constitute as near an ap- 
proach to absolute safety in investments 
as it is possible to obtain, and that an 
estate or trust so restricted is as secure 
from loss in the future as it is. possible 
to make it. Beyond any question, this 
generally proves to be correct, but the 
rule is not infallible. Security is the 
determining factor in the market value 
of investments, while a fixed interest 
rate at any period is the price which 
capital can command at that period. 

The highest grade and safest of legals 
sometimes fluctuate over a wide range in 
a comparatively short time, with utter 
disregard to intrinsic worth, and with- 
out threatening their safety in the least, 
while other investments, once legal, may 
cease to be so for reasons peculiarly 
their own. 

It would seem, therefore, that the 
laws relating to trust investments were 
designed to provide a criterion or stand- 
ard, which, being recognized and re- 
spected by trustees, will entitle them to 
the protection of the courts in the event 
of unavoidable loss by reason of such 
purchase. That such laws are necessary 
and advisable for the guidance of 
trustees and for the common welfare of 
beneficiaries is conceded, but, that there 
are noteworthy aspects of uncertainty 
and imperfection in the present methods 
of determining and establishing the lists 
of legals, is very apparent. 

Consider, for instance, the legalizing 
of railway equipment bonds. The cost 
of such equipment is today excessively 
high. There is, therefore, difficulty in 
framing a statute which would provide 
protection as to the character and kind 
furnished, its rapid deterioration and 
the certainty of its soon becoming ob- 
solete. 

Consider also the element of uncer- 
tainty involved in legalized mortgage 
bonds, all of which are valued by ap- 
praisal and on which market values, 
owing to the non-liquidity of the seeur- 


ity, may shrink almost over night in the 
event of a financial stringency. And 
yet they constitute quite a popular form 
of investment, and are legalized in some 
jurisdictions to the extent of two-thirds 
of their appraised valuation. 

With the exception of government 
bonds, and the bonds of the state having 
jurisdiction over the trusteeship, there 
are no general rules for determining 
the lists of legals in the United States, 
Frequently the laws regulating the ae. 
tions of a trustee are not specifie and 
in that event the trustee will display 
his soundest judgment in sailing his 
craft near shore. 

The lack of uniformity in our laws js 
shown in the diversity of statutes relat- 
ing to the power or right of a trustee 
to continue investments made by the 
creator of the trust. Many well in- 
formed trustees defend that position 
whether the investment be legal or not. 
In a few states that is the law, while in 
others it is the imperative duty of the 
trustee to sell such investments as con- 
stitute unauthorized securities. 

States permitting the continuance of 
such holdings contend that the selection 
made by the creator of the trust is the 
best evidence of his confidence in then 
and his desire for that particular secur 
ity and for that reason they are unvill- 
ing to disturb them. On the other hand, 
states which require a trustee to dispose 
of unauthorized securities do so on the 
theory that the selection of the trustee, 
by the trustor, was based on special con- 
fidence in him, and in his ability and 
knowledge of legal requisites, and there- 
fore that he fully intended him to exe- 
cute the trust in accordance with the 
statutes governing original trust invest- 
ments, and not to rely on his individual 
judgment to retain them beyond a 
reasonable time for conversion. 

The weight of authority seems to indi- 
cate that a trustee should not retain, 
beyond a reasonable period, investments 
made by the decedent or settlor in u- 
authorized securities unless especially 
empowered to do so, and in the event 
of loss through such continuance, the 
burden of proof rests on him to estab- 
lish, not only prudence and diligence, 
but an honest exercise of judgment 
based on existing conditions. 

Many trustees have been confronted 
with the problem of conducting a going 
business. That it constitutes a real 
problem, all agree. Shall the business 
be continued in the name of the trustee, 
or, shall he at his earliest favorable 
opportunity dispose of the interests! 
Naturally, there can be no positive rule 
or procedure in cases of this kind, and 
each individual must decide for himself 
whether the problematical profits to be 
derived from a business with which he 
is wholly unfamiliar, and whose manage- 
ment he is about to assume, will warrant 
the risk he takes, or whether it is not 
wiser to close out and reinvest the funds. 
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THE 

HE BANKER published in London by Eyre & 
"| ‘Spottiswoode Limited Printers to the King’s 

Most Excellent Majesty, is one of the most 
distinguished financial journals in the world. Its 
contributors and correspondents include such em- 
inent authorities as Sir Robert Horne, M. P., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; the Right Hon. 
Phillip Snowden (a former Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the Government of Great Britain) ; 
Joseph Caillaux, formerly Prime Minister and 
Minister of Finance in the Government of 
France; Count. Volpi, Minister of Finance in 
Italy, etc. 

THE BANKER has the largest sale of any bank- 
ing journal published in the British Empire. The 
technical production is unsurpassed and is worthy 
of its editorial distinction. All sections of the 
British Press have paid tribute to its remarkable 
influence, and it is, perhaps, the most quoted of 
all banking journals. 

Each issue contains a comprehensive article on 
banking affairs in the United States, and special 
advertisement positions are available facing this 
section. 

Every great American Bank will find it highly 
advantageous to be represented in the advertise- 
ment pages of THE BANKER. It is read by the 
leading bankers of Europe and the British Empire, 
many of whom are potential customers of Ameri- 
can Banks. 

We shall be pleased to give you all particulars 
of the available advertisement spaces. 
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Printers to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty 
9, East Harding Street, London, E. C. 4 
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This business was probably the result 
of a lifetime of study and thought by 
its late owner and manager, and it de- 
manded all his time and attention to 
make it successful, while you ean devote 
but a portion of your efforts to it. 

Trustees have fallen into error in at- 
tempting to carry on the business of a 
decedent, and have innocently done so. 
They reason that since they are the 
representatives of an estate, and have 
taken the place of the former owner, 
they should continue that which was 
profitable to the owner during his life 
time. Logical as this may appear, the 
legal conclusion is, that the creator of 
the trust has reposed no such special 
confidence in his trustee. Had he de- 
sired him to continue the risks of busi- 
ness, he would have so provided. The 
creator may himself have been a ven- 
turesome speculator, but it does not 
follow that he wishes any one else to 
take unwarranted chances with his 
estate, in the hope of profit. 

Next in importance to safety for trust 
investments, must be considered yield. 
This element is not of such vital im- 
portance to the savings bank as it is to 
a trustee. The savings bank has merely 
to pay a fixed rate of interest on de- 
posits, and in addition, can retain a 
security indefinitely since its term of 
existence is not limited. But a fiduciary 
is always under obligation, and generally 
under pressure, to obtain for his bene- 
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ficiaries the largest possible income con- 
sistent with safety. He is unable to 
choose the time when he will make an 
investment. He must buy when he has 
the funds. He must produce income for 
the beneficiary. Courts will not justify 
the retention of uninvested cash for any 
great length of time. He must sell when 
the trust terminates no matter what the 
market may be, and, since the trust may 
terminate at any moment by death, or 
otherwise, and thereby force immediate 
distribution, marketability of securities 
should be given serious consideration. 

If all creators of trusts, donors and 
testators were experienced investors, 
knew just what securities were included 
in the lists of legals and were therefore 
ab’e intelligently to enlarge the powers 
of fiduciaries in the selection of securi- 
ties, the duties and worries of trustees 
would be greatly reduced — but that is 
too much to hope for. 

Although the express directions of the 
instrument creating the trust have been 
followed, some courts have held a trustee 
liable for loss occasioned thereby. 

The real safeguard for the trustee is 
this: There is no power on earth to 
compel you to accept a trust. If the 
terms and provisions of a declaratory 
trust do not suit you, then it is your 
duty to reject it. If it is a testamenta- 
ry trust, ask the court for an interpre- 
tation and determination. 

Avoid investments or transactions 
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bearing even a tinge of speculation as 
you would a pestilence. 

Observe, study and reflect on lj 
statutes pertaining to your particular 
problem. Carefully consider trust jp. 
dentures and all other evidence of you 
authority. 

Do not retain doubtful or illegal se. 
curities, no matter what your testator 
may have said. You can never be cep. 
sured for observing the law. 

Be slow to decide to continue a going 
business. It is dangerous. This is the 
age of specialists, and you cannot be 
sure that a good trust officer will be q 
good dry goods merchant, or butcher, 

Keep your trusts active — your funds 
employed. After the purchase of secur. 
ities, do not fail to give them further 
consideration. 

Keep abreast of the security market 
and be informed of changes in business 
or economic conditions which may re 
flect on your holdings. 

Wherever possible, purchase seasoned 
securities, as they will show approach 
ing trouble sooner, but will be less sus- 
ceptible to wide fluctuation. 

Never purchase for profit — always 
for investment. Profit must be inei- 
dental. 

Keep investments widely diversified, 
as, by so doing, there is less liability of 
failure of income or shrinkage to the 
estate. 

There are dangers attending the pur. 
chase of securities from yourself. But 
if you feel that you must do so, beware 
of extra profit to yourself, and after 
making such purchase, be doubly vigi- 
lant in your attention to the securities 
bought. 

There seems to be a great difference 
of opinion regarding the advisability of 
holding stock certificates and_ other 
forms of registered securities in the 
name of the trustee. But, for the sake 
of convenience in handling, and expedi- 
tion in effecting transfer, there is much 
to be said in favor of the practice. 

Your success will be largely deter- 
mined by a careful consideration 0 
these points, since such consideration 
will help you to discharge your trust, not 
only with satisfaction to yourself, but 
to those whose financial interests you 
have committed yourself to preserve. 


CUSTOMER’S PAYROLL 
SERVICE DOUBLES DEPOSITS 

(Continued from page 22) 
clerks has now been reduced to 13. This 
payroll is delivered by the bank prompt 
ly at the moment when payment of the 

employes is to begin. 

The Franklin Trust Company has five 
branches located in outlying sections 
Philadelphia. The proximity of the 


* branches to industrial plants made 


necessary before the payroll service ¥# 

Mi, % . - 
offered to carry unusually large amounts 
of currency and change in the vaults 
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meet industrial payroll requirements, 
and naturally increasing the hazard inci- 
jent to possible robberies. 

When President Harris conceived the 
idea of organizing a payroll division in 
the main bank, industrial depositors 
yhose volume of business was of such 
proportion as to appear to justify the 
expense were approached and the plan 
was outlined. 

About twenty of them with weekly 
payrolls of sufficient volume to justify 
organizing the service acceded to the 
suggestion. Since that time, the number 
of customers has almost quadrupled. 


4 * 8 
Trained experts from among the I d d [ Att t 
bank’s personnel were selected for the nN 1V1 ud en 10n 
new department, and arrangements } 

made with manufacturers to supply 

special steel containers for transporting 

the pay envelopes. The bank already 

had four armored ears on the streets is 

from 8 o'clock in the morning until mid- : 

night. Deposits of the bank’s customers No matter what your business, 

over the city were being collected and : : : 

brought in under armed guard, and : there 1s someone 1n this organ- 
transfers of money made from one point it : ‘ - 

to another. The new service was in- ization qualified and ready to 

stalled with the ue of these cars, and give it his individual atten- 

without materially changing any of the 


routes that were already being traversed. 


The bank has not found it necessary tion. Indeed, the personal 
sinee to increase its number of armored element has been a vital factor 
cars or the number of armed guards. \| ee : : . 
sense in placing this institution fore- 
THE additional expense to the bank ; 
has been relatively small. It con- most among Chicago banks 
sists primarily in employing four or five 
additional clerks and printing supplies | 
of pay envelopes at stated intervals. 
Most frequently, these envelopes are 
supplied by the customer, but in other 
eases, the bank furnishes its own enve- 
lopes, upon which are printed advertise- 
ments for its savings departmerit, or 
other features of special service which it 
renders to the small depositor. In this 
manner, a personal message of the bank 
is put into the hands of thousands of 


industrial workers each week. | The CONTINEN TAL and 


These envelopes have proved to be 


one of the most lucrative sources of new COMMERCIAL 
business, particularly at its branches 

located near industrial plants where the 

payroll service is in operation. | 


During the midwinter holidays, it is 
customary to advertise the Christmas 1 | CHICAGO 
savings plans, while in the summer | 
months vacation savings clubs are ad- 
vertised. The increase in savings de- | 
posits directly attributable to these | | RESOURCES HALF A BILLION—AND MORE 
advertisements from the standpoint of 
profit has more than offset the initial 
tosts of the envelopes. 
One of the chief factors that has com- 
mended the service to customers is that 
the necessity of having additional armed 
guards at the plants on the nights before 
Payment of the employes for the pro- 
tection of the payroll cash in the safes 
as been removed, and also that the 
risks of fire and accident are eliminated. 
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WHY THE FUTURE IS BRIGHT 
FOR ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 15) 

It will make farm life pleasanter by 
doing for the farm men and women 
many of their more irksome tasks. In 
this function, use of electricity on the 
farm will be similar to present domestic 
use of it in cities and towns. Its other 
use in agriculture will be to enable farm- 
ers to increase their profits. It is esti- 
mated that 30 per cent f the labor on 
the farm ean be done with electric 
energy. It has been conclusively proved 
in industry that where mechanical 
energy can supplant human labors, elec- 
tricity is the most economical and usable 

substitute. 

A general electrification of farms is 
sure to come—capable men, giving 
close study to the problem, promise that. 
It is a problem involving three parties, 
all of whom must work together. 





The electric light and power industry’s 
task is to make electricity available to 
the farmer. This is an expensive under- 
taking, involving many new economic 
problems, not the least of which is the 
raising of money with which to build 


generating stations and_ transmission 
lines. 


The farmer’s part is to find enough 
uses for electric power, so that his con- 
sumption of energy will be sufficient to 
warrant the investment in facilities for 
serving him. He must realize that light- 
ing his home and farm buildings alone 
will not enable the power companies to 
sell him electricity at the rates prevail- 
ing in urban eenters. The investment 
of electricity supply companies per cus- 
tomer, on farm lines, is many times the 
investment per customer in cities. 

However, before the farmer can fully 
utilize the new power to his advantage, 
he must have farm machinery adapted 
to electricity. Of this, there is now com- 





Concerted thought 
on a most important problem 
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paratively little on the market. The 
problem thus has its third party — the 
manufacturer of farming equipment, 
who must work with the farmer in dis- 
covering new uses for electricity in agri- 
culture and providing equipment for it. 
* oa * * 

RESENT-DAY wide-spread distribu- 

tion of electricity has been made 
possible, partially, through the sweeping 
away of political barriers, and substitut- 
ing instead the limits dictated by good 
business judgment. In the pioneer days, 
when electricity from a central station 
was not a proved success, governments 
of the larger municipalities either made 
and sold or regulated the manufacture 
and sale of electricity within their cor- 
porate limits. Wires stopped where 
votes stopped. Residents of villages 
which were too small to have their own 
generating stations, had no electricity. 

State regulation of public utilities 
changed this condition. It widened the 
areas served by electric light and power 
companies to embrace all communities 
which could be economically served. It 
has helped make it possible to serve the 
farmer. 

Electricity now tends to reverse a 
movement of the country’s population 
that it aided when it was young. Publie 
utility services, which were found only 
in the cities, so added to the convenience 
of living that there was a general influx 
of people from small communities to the 


great urban centers where life was 
easier. High wages, which electric 


energy helped make possible, served as a 
magnet to young men starting their 
careers. 

Now that electrie light and power 
service reaches even the smallest villages, 
the great city has lost what was once 
an important attraction. At the present 
time small-town factories are not handi- 
capped for lack of power facilities. 
They compete successfully, in this 


This organization devotes trained minds and experi- 
enced pens in the securing of new business for banks. 


First we map a plan of procedure. 


Then we supply 


the physical material needed. 


Window Posters 
Booklets 


Thrift Folders 


Blotters 
Postcards 


NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


OF NEW YORK, Inc. 


150 Broadway - 


- New York City 


Man as a traveling sales representative 
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respect, with the congested districts, 
And, they have the advantage over the 
cities, of better, cleaner living condi. 
tions, .with less turmoil and strife, and 
a better chance for a worker to own his 
own home. 

Employers have learned this. Con- 
tented workers, and cheaper living con. 
ditions for employes, with power supply 
assured, are incentives for locating fae. 
tories in small towns. 

. * * * 

N enormous field for expansion jn 

the electricity supply business is the 
electrification of steam railroads. Pre- 
liminary to recent large railroad eleetri- 
fication projects, competent engineers 
found that a cheaper, and more reliable 
supply of electricity can be obtained 
from the electric light and power com- 
panies than can -be generated by the 
railroads themselves. Pooling their 
power requirements of railroads with 
the demand for electricity in homes, 
stores and factories, gives railroads the 
benefit of superpower. 

Agitation against the smoke-nuisance 
where railroads have heavy traffie in 
densely populated districts, is a power- 
ful outside influence upon the railroads 
for electrification, while from within 
there is the knowledge that electric 
power gives a substantial saving through 
a better utilization of fuel. 

Electrification of agriculture and 
steam railroads are new opportunities 
for the growth of the electric light and 
power business but they do not over- 
shadow opportunities for increase in the 
uses of electricity which have brought 
the industry to its present greatness. 

Woman’s clubs are campaigning the 
country for better illumination and more 
labor-saving appliances in homes. Labor 
leaders and employers are demanding 
better factory lighting for safety and 
increased productions. City governments 
say crime does not thrive in well-lighted 
streets. Motorists demand bright high- 
ways for safety, and the illumination ot 
country roads is well along in the ex- 
perimental stage. 

Individual power plants are becom- 
ing rare in factories, and each day new 
uses are being found for electricity im 
industry. Electric trucks, using storage 
batteries for their energy supply, are 
becoming more frequent on city streets. 
In steel working, better results are pro- 
duced in electric furnaces. 

The future of the 
boundless. 


industry seems 
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(Continued from page 20) 
the children’s account slot, whiel 
dropped out rubber dolls, balls and bats 

Some difficulty was experienced # 
first with counterfeit money, but the in 
stallation of an automatie counterfell 
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detector inside the slots, carefully syn- 
chronized with an automatic pistol 
which covered the counterfeiter while an 
automatie mallet weighing 1844 pounds 
descended on his head, soon obviated this 
difficulty. 

Rather cumbersome at first was the 
automatie credit department. A pros- 


pective borrower was asked to hold up | 


his statement of assets and liabilities in | 


front of an uranium plate photo copy- 
ing machine which was in turn connected 
with a printing machine very similar to 
a stock ticker, out of which came polite, 


printed refusals to make loans, or du- | 
plieate deposit slips showing credits to | 


porrower’s balance. Later improve- 


ments eliminated the photography and 


printing. 


A sphygmograph was attached to the | 
prospective borrower’s wrist and he de- | 


scribed his business needs fully through 
the horn of a phonograph. The pulsa- 
tions of his heart as recorded by the 
sphygmograph automatically checked 
the truth of all his statements and with- 
in 3 1-3 seconds after he had finished 


his request for a loan, a clear refusal or | 
acceptance, with rate of interest or dis- | 


eount, was announced phonographically. 
Here again some difficulty had to be 
overcome because of the insistence on 
privacy and confidential relations of 


which some of the older depositors were | 


tenacious. A whispering attachment to 


the receiver and head-phones for the | 
transmitter obviated this difficulty and 


the automatic credit department is now 
functioning 99.44 per cent accurately. 

The bond and safe deposit depart- 
ments were combined and shunted bv 
triple thermodyne circuits to the commer- 
cial department, so that customers now 
push all their securities into the se- 
curities slot, receiving a living trust 
receipt and never having to bother them- 
selves as to what investments have been 
made for them, simply finding auto- 
matie credits of interest to their 
automatic current account statements 
from time to time. 

In the trust department, an automatic 
will writer, operated entirely by tele- 
phone so that customers do not have to 
leave their offices or homes in order to 
make wills, naming the Automat Nation- 
al Bank as their executor and trustee, 
was experimented with and still operates 
well for invalids and non-residents. 

Those who are able to go to the bank, 
dictate their wills direct to the phono- 
graph which records them on a set of 
record dises and then passes them im- 
mediately from the will-dictating ma- 
chine to the lethal chamber, where their 
earthly cares are laid aside and they 
resign their affairs to the unswerving ac- 
curacy of the Automat National Bank, 


‘sustamed and soothed by an unfailing 
trust.” 


_The Linden Trust Company, Linden 
New Jersey will erect a new bank build- 
mg, one story high, 34x77 feet. 
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Outside of the United States this cheque is payable at 
the current buying rate for bankers’ checks on New York 


Grateful Customers 


A customer who remembers 
your bank gratefully while 
away from home on a trip -is 
likely to remember your, bank 


again when he returns. 


Customers of yours, supplied 
by you with A-B-A Travelers’ 
Cheques for travel purposes, 
will carry a constant reminder 
of your good counsel and your 
thoughtful provision for a 
pleasant trip. 


Like the Magie Car. Write us f or literature 
and further information. 


ers’ Cheques will 
take you wherever 
you want to go. 





The Agent for the Member Banks for the payment of all 
American BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 
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FOREIGN SECURITIES—HOW TO 
JUDGE THEIR VALUE 


(Continued from page 17) 


national wealth, and so on. The loans 
are usually issued by well-known banking 
houses, and it is probable that the 
average investor goes no farther than the 
name of the issuing houses, or the rep- 
resentations of the salesman endeavor- 
ing to sell the particular security. So 
far so good, but let us examine the 
matter farther. 


Those of us in mercantile lines are 
frequently chagrined at the difficulty en- 
countered when it is a question of 
selling honest merchandise at a profit, 
and the apparent ease with which the 
public is induced to part with large 
sums of money when it is a case of 
castles in Spain or some scheme that 
appeals to imagination or romance. 


In recent years, the public of the 
United States, and not a few banks and 
bankers, distinguished themselves by the 
amount of money they have invested in 
questionable foreign ventures, and tak- 
ing this psychological trend at its face 
value, we have all the more reason to 
be cautious and careful. 


For example, in 1916 Russian rubles 
were being widely bought in this coun- 
try, although the Czarist government 
was tottering to its grave. The vast 
amounts of paper marks bought by 
Americans, is too recent to even need 
mentioning, and the wild speculation in 
practically worthless German municipal 
and government bonds is also a chapter 
from our recent unproductive financial 
history. 

The fact that a good many foreign 
issues offer high yields appeals strongly 
to the fanciful in investment, and both 
investors and bankers have allowed 
themselves to be dazzled by quaint for- 


eign names and enterprises in distant 
countries which promise high earnings. 
Many investors and banks who are 
shrewd in home securities are merely 
children when it comes to the considera- 
tion of foreign issues. But the same, 
or greater, care is necessary by issue 
houses and investors in checking up 
data given them by foreign governments, 
municipalities or corporations as would 
be true for a domestic issue. 

It is the general opinion that the 
London market is much more critical 
than ours, as a result of the very in- 
timate relation that exists between the 
Bank of England and the restricted 
number of houses issuing foreign 
securities. In the United States a great 
many organizations and_ investment 
houses have entered the foreign field. 
They have accepted and_ published, 
doubtless in good faith, statements of 
finance ministers, of committees and so 
on, without checking the accuracy of 
these statements or indeed without 
having an opportunity to do so. 

Statements have been made to the 
effect that a state or city has never de- 
faulted on previous issues when this was 
not the case. Government statistics, on 
which issues have been based, in many 
cases have been notoriously inexact, and 
particularly was this true during the in- 
flation period in Germany when neither 
German statisticians nor German finan- 
ciers had the slightest idea what was the 
actual position of German states or 
municipalities. For certain countries, 
this is more or less true today. There 
is a substantial amount of statistical 
material appearing in advertisements of 
foreign loans that is lacking in definite 
meaning, whereas much data has been 








Suggestions for New Trust Men 


is the title of a new pamphlet we have pre- 
pared, the third edition of which is just 
coming from the print shop. 


If you would like a copy, we shall be 
pleased to send you one with our compli- 
ments. Write ustoday. The issue is limited. 


R. R. BIXBY, Inc. 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Specialists in Trust Department Operations 





extremely fragmentary in character. 
Furthermore, in many countries, the 
collection of statistical data, its com. 
pilation and preparation is practically 
unknown. In the ease of foreign indus- 
trial organizations it has at times hap- 
pened that no check has been made on 
statements of officers, and as a result 
investment has been ill-advised. 

In fairness, it should be stated that 
much of this has been no evidence of 
bad faith on the part of the American 
issuing houses, but has been largely the 
result of our inexperience in matters of 
this kind. We have been imposed on at 
times by foreign governments or other 
entities, but out of this experience has 
come knowledge that will bear fruit 
in the future. 

A very large volume of sound foreign 
securities will be offered in this 
country, and it is extremely important 
that the investing public carefully con- 
sider the situation and make sure that 
its money flows into securities based on 
a careful analysis and investigation, and 
upon certification by the American issu- 
ing house that it has investigated the 
statements made, and on the basis of 
this investigation believes these to be 
true. 


Why Foreign Investing 

SIDE from the gambling factor and 

the lure of the romantic, the appeal 
of foreign investments is two-fold. For 
the investor, the high yield, and for the 
banking house large commissions in 
floating the loan. The consideration of 
safety in both eases is less important. 
An analysis made in June, 1924, showed 
a difference in yield, in New York, of 
1.77 percentage in favor of foreign as 
against domestic issues, this difference 
in yield being a premium paid for the 
risk involved in sending money abroad. 

However, I do not wish to stress 
unduly this question of risk, because the 
American public estimates it at a 
higher percentage than is true for those 
markets with longer experience in the 
matter. The premium in London on 
foreign issues is generally substantially 
less, probably as much as one per cent, 
than in the United States. It is, there- 
fore, reasonable to suppose that our in- 
vestors exaggerate the risk involved, 
and recent trends have shown that the 
premium on foreign securities is grow- 
ing less and will grow less in the future. 

With the increased political and com- 
mercial stabilization in foreign countries 
and additional guarantees that we shall 
be able to obtain, there is no reason why 
the foreign issue cannot be made in- 
trinsically attractive to American in 
vestors, and we have reasons to believe 
that our experience with foreign secur- 
ities will be satisfactory. This of course 
will be a potent influence in continuing 
the flow of money abroad, and will g0 
to strengthen the continuity of this 
movement. 
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Our Foreign Loans Are Permanent 
A GREAT deal has been said in the 

past about repayment of our loans 
to foreign countries, and the effect on 
our trade balance of such repayment. 
But there is every reason to believe that 
the principle sum of these loans will be 
refunded, or, if not refunded, that their 
place will be taken by new issues of 
yarious sorts. Thus, the body of our 
capital investment abroad is permanent 
and will increase, the problem involved 
in payment having to do simply with 
interest amounts. However, the theo- 
retical total of interest due will be sub- 
ject to substantial discount in view of 
the fact that a large amount of Amer- 
jean money abroad is controlled by 
American nationals, and in many cases 
foreign interest payments are domestic 
in character. 


Investigation of the Foreign Credit 
Risk 
PRACTICE in investigating foreign 
risks on the part of issue houses is 
constantly improving, and today the 
more active concerns have their repre- 
sentatives carefully checking up the 
factors involved in any issue they con- 
template putting on the market. Let 
us consider what would be the pro- 
cedure in case of a loan to Colombia, 
South America, for example. 

In investigating the situation here, 
the banking house would first consider 
the national charter of the country and 
the history of the country with reference 
to that charter. It would find that 
Colombia won its independence in 1819, 
and since that time has changed its 
name five times, in 1886 assuming its 
present name. 

The constitution would be analyzed 
to find the taxing authority, and the 
executive in whom lies the power of 
contracting external obligations. The 
constitution was framed in 1863 and, 
like that of many Latin-American 
states, was similar to our own. In 1886, 
the constitution was changed so that it 
became more like that of France, the 
country becoming a centralized state in- 
stead of a federation of states. 

It would be found that Spanish civil 
law prevails in Colombia, cabinet mem- 
bers being appointed by the president 
and removable by him. The ministers, 
however, are responsible to the national 
legislature and participate in the dis- 
cussions of this body. Governors of de- 
partments are appointed by the pres- 
ident, and they, in turn, appoint and 
tontrol prefects of provinces and mayors 
of cities. Obviously a situation of 
this kind has a most important bearing 
on the matter of loans to various smaller 
publie bodies. The national govern- 
ment of Colombia has quite a substan- 
tial responsibility in the matter of a 
loan granted to a department of the 
ountry. 

Regarding Columbian government 

(Continued on page 62) 





hat Significant 
“YES!” - 


When, at noon, on September 8th, Germany by unani- 
mous vote became a member of the League of Nations, 
the voting was in alphabetical order. 


France was first of the 
great powers to assent 
and the effect of the son- 
orous “Yes” of M. Briand 
was electrical. 


- 


Twelve years after the 
Marne, France voted a 
place for Germany in the 
League for Peace. Mem- 
ories of war are not buried 
at Geneva but the resolve 
has arisen that the fate of 
Europe shall be decided, 
not on the battlefield, but 
in council. 


The entrance of Germany 
is one more great epoch 


in the new era created by the League. 





“The League of Nations is a fact—not a 
theory. Sooner or later the Unitei States will 
be constrained to accept membership in it." 

Grorce W. WICKERSHAM, 
Former Attorney-General of the United States. 


This is the 


breaking of the last barrier which prevented the 
Locarno Treaty from being effected. 


The spirit which caused the vow of France and Ger- 
many never to war again is spreading. The world’s 
greatest work is carrying on despite the political and 
provincial prejudice af the misinformed. Learn the 


Facts. 


The League of Nations News, October Issue 


will publish important details of the Geneva assembly. 
A copy will be forwarded, free. 


JOHN H. CLARKE, President 
GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, 
President Board of Directors 
MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
Vice President Board of Directors 
CHARLES H. STRONG, 
Vice President Board of Directors 
HAMILTON HOLT, 
Chairman Finance Committee 
CHARLES C. BAUER, 


Ezecutive Director 


KINDLY FORWARD OCTOBER ISSUE, 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS NEWS. 


The League of Nations Non-Partisan 
Association, Inc. . . 


6 East 39th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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A REVOLVING FUND PROGRAM FOR 
SURPLUS BANK FUNDS 


Safe procedure which has been 
tested in both large and small 
banks over a number of years 


By JOHN ENGLISH 
Vice President, William R. Compton Company, Chicago, Ill. 

















~ OME years ago a bank in Northern he assumed and like all men placed in — several interurban electric railway cow- 
Wisconsin elected a new cashier to a similar position, he wanted to show panies with which he was familiar, of- 
whom full responsibility was delegated as much profit in the operation of the fered the highest interest return, and in 









for the operation of the bank. This _ bank as he possibly could. his enthusiasm, invested a very large 
man had not had as much experience as After investigating the various types proportion of his institution’s surplus 


he should have had for the responsibility of securities, he found that the bonds of — funds in securities of this type. 


A few months later, an extra demand 
was made upon this particular bank for 
funds. The cashier used every re- 
TO ADVERTISE DIRECTORS source possible, but could not scrape 

together enough money to take care of 
the demand. The bank examiner came 
and in checking over the assets discoy- 
ered the large amount represented by the 
local bonds. The cashier was informed 
that these would have to be sold or the 
bank must be closed. 

But there was no market for them. 

The examiner did not claim that the 
bonds were worthless, but money was 
needed and the sale of these bonds was 
the only possible way to get it. The 
bonds could not be sold and the bank 
was closed. 
















This is only one of many similar in- 
stances with which I was familiar. It 
then occurred to me that it might be 
well to standardize a policy for invest- 
ing the bank’s surplus. So many bank- 
ers had appealed to me for suggestions 
es © that I was very familiar with require- 
CAPITAL - Se RESOURCES OVER nee aha peed = eines and be 
telat te 000! 4.700,000.°° a plan that would be ap 
plicable to a bank of any size. 

Of course, the foundation of the plan 
was diversification, but marketability 
was the one test that must be applied 
to every purchase. 

After a careful study of the situation 
in dozens of banks, I finally made the 
suggestion to several, that from 25 to 40 
per cent of the bank’s surplus funds be 





M3s* banks do not take advantage blocks of stone and 15 of these bear the 
of the fact that they have a board names of the directors. Both the man’s 
of directors made up of the most sub- name and his business is given in each 


: ia ean in the community. case. ; } ei 
— ayers : . a poets Se invested in municipal and government 
The Fidelity Savings Trust Company The other two blocks were used to 


oe ’ . bonds and similar securities that have 
of Kansas City, Mo. has capitalized the show the bank’s capital, surplus and un- % 


s a ° ras - ‘ > uJ > ~ f 
fact that its directors make the bank divided profits, and its total resources. % ready market. Some bankers, 0 


safe, by using a window display as The main thought in the window was CUTS objected to this plan etgas 
shown in the photograph reproduced expressed on a card which read “An these securities do not bear as heav} 
herewith. Institution is no better than its founda- an interest as some others, but those 

Suggesting that its resources and its tion. Fidelity’s foundation was laid 23 who were willing to try it, soon found 
directors make up the foundation on years ago.” that it was a very wise precaution sg 
which the bank is built, the display This is a plan that might be carried keep 25 to 40 per cent of the bank's 


showed 17 blocks made to represent out by any bank with a display window. surplus in this liquid condition. 
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The policy includes a revolving-fund 
plan which matures one-fifth of the se 
eurities each year for five years. <A 
banker with $500,000 to invest, makes 
his schedule as follows: 

The first $100,000 is invested in safe 
securities of a variety of issues and 
maturing in one year; $100,000 more 
is bought to mature in two years; 
$100,000 more matures in three years; 
$100,000 more matures in four years; 
and the remainder: in five years. 

At the end of the first year, when the 
first $100,000 comes into the bank from 
the maturity of securities, if the money 
is not needed otherwise, this is re- 
invested in five year bonds. Each year 
following, the investment is in bonds 
that have five years to run so that there 
is always a fifth of the total investments 
maturing each year. 

There are many advantages to this 
program. It insures a turn-over that is 
important to safety. It provides a flex- 
ibility that takes care of changing con- 
ditions. It has a tendency to remove 
the temptation to invest in one issue, or 
to seek high-yielding paper. 

Some directors have objected to the 
plan on the ground that other securities, 
just as safe, are available at higher 
rates of interest. In recent years the 
fact that governments and municipals 
have been tax free, has given us an op- 
portunity to make a definite comparison 
between the value of the two types. 

The tax item has been a very impor- 
tant one for banks and many have been 
misled on the proposition. Some have 
thought that they could afford to buy 
higher yielding securities and pay the 
tax rather than to buy tax-exempt 
bonds. 

In order to help bankers determine 
quickly as to what advantage there 
would be in purchasing tax-exempt 
rather than taxable bonds, we worked 
out a table which shows what interest 
must be secured from the taxable bond 
in order to equal the net return from a 
tax-exempt bond. This table is repro- 
duced herewith. 

You will see that to equal a tax- 
exempt bond yielding 4.3 per cent, it is 
necessary to purchase a taxable bond 
bearing a net income of 4.971 per cent. 
In the same way, a taxable bond yield- 
ing 5.78 per cent produces no more net 
returns than the tax-exempt bond yield- 
ing 5 per cent. The matter of safety, 
in this ease, should certainly be the de- 
ciding factor. 

. . . * 
WE pride ourselves on having the 
strongest banking system in the 
world, yet there have been in the recent 
few years, more bank failures in the 
United States than in any other country. 


See REED’S Outlying 
Bank Plan. 
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BAKER Fastex Velvets and Baker Cut-Mo Velours are 
synonyms for the utmost in quality not only in auto- 
mobile upholstery, but in the furniture field also. 
Such a dominant position is not an accident, but the 
fruit of business ideals ably applied. 


The manufacture of products like these calls for special 
equipment and a long experience in the intricate 
manufacturing processes involved. 


When A. T. Baker & Co., Inc., of Manayunk, Phila- 
delphia, decided to expand their manufacturing facilities, 
they selected Roxboro, N.C., asthesite for this step. Here 
a modern plant of daylight construction was erected. 


Our quarter century of experience in serving Industry 
in the South helped us to serve this nationally-known 
firm by designing and supervising construction of the 
plant and complete town site development. A brief 
picture of the service we are able to render to any 
manufacturer who wants to build a new plant or ex- 
tend existing facilities is contained in three informative 
and helpful books: “Picks to the Minute”, on the 
Textile Industry; “Factories for the Future” and “Con- 
tentment under Roof”, on housing and allied problems. 
Write for those that interest you. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Greenville XN Chattanooga 
South Carolina | , Tennessee 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS ON THE SOUTH 
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This is true in spite of the fact that 
basic conditions in this country have 
been more favorable than elsewhvre. 
While these failures have not proved a 
serious hindrance to the progress of 
prosperity as a whole, they do empha- 
size the fact that there are many banks 
that are not conducted on the safest ot 
policies. 

With few exceptions, our bank 
failures have been chiefly small banks 
doing a purely local business in a one- 


industry community. In almost every 
instance, they could not, or would not 
diversify their loans and investments 


and they were closed because they did 
not distribute their risks. 

For a good many years, there has 
been an unwritten rule that the bank’s 
investment account is merely a supple- 
mentary outlet for funds. Banks are 
now finding that this it not a safe rule. 
Investments of the right kind serve as 
a reserve. 

We must also recognize the fact that 
a small bank does not find it so easy 
to diversify its investments as a larger 
bank, due to the fact that its local 
demand is usually comparatively heavy. 

Another condition is: facilities for 
making outside investments are usually 
not quite so handy in the country bank 
as in the city. 

Furthermore, there is more diversi- 
fication of business in the city than in 
the small towns, and local industries may 
be adequately financed and still the bank 
will have its investment highly diversi- 
fied. 

* * * ~ 

S OME bankers seem to have a mis- 

taken idea as to the meaning of 
diversification. They think that when 
they have distributed their funds over 
several industries, that diversification is 
complete. But this is not necessarily 
so. The ideal diversification means that 


funds are divided between many indus- 
tries, between many geographical see- 
tions of the country, and between a 
variety of maturities. 

While it seems almost axiomatic, one 
of the most important principles of 


should not be taken into consideration. 
Only those securities should be bought 
that have a guaranteed earning, satis- 
factory to the bank’s needs. 

In considering the matter of diversi- 
fication, some banks seem to feel that 


Comparative Returns from Tax Exempt and Taxable 
Securities when Held by Banks and Corporations 
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investing bank funds is this: “Never 
buy bonds or other securities on a specu- 
lation. Buy as an investment.” 


Far too many banks make purchases 
with the feeling that there is an oppor- 
tunity to resell later at a profit. This 












POLISH ITALIAN 


1145 NOBLE STREET 


REACH ~ FOREIGN BORN 


in language they best understand 





They have money— 


They've already been 
taught to save it— 
They'll bring it and bring 
their friends into your bank 


We can furnish you with a complete service for getting this business from the 


following nationalities in your community— 


A request for full particulars obligates you in no way and may lead to greatly 
increased business in many departments. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISEMENTS CORPORATION 


All forms of bank business promotion. 
and Safe Deposit material. Samples? 


BOHEMIAN SLOVAK 


7 CHICAGO, ILL. 
Exceptional Christmas Club 
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when they have distributed their money 
over ten different securities, that they 
have sufficiently diversified. But $100,- 
000 invested in 25 or 30 different issues, 
is more nearly diversification than when 
it is divided between ten. The larger 
bank, of course, can buy in larger lots 
and still have its investments sufficiently 
diversified, but the smaller banks will 
need to buy smaller lots in order to keep 
the investments absolutely safe. 


Perhaps an illustration of a Colorado 
banker who follows the revolving system 
of investing will be helpful. The town 
in which this bank is located has 10,000 
inhabitants. It is several hundred miles 
from a great banking center. There are 
only two industries in the surrounding 


territory —coal mining and _ cattle 
raising. 
Both of these in this section are 


hazardous and subject to violent fluc- 
tuations. The mines have been shut 
down often enough by strikes and by 
lack of business. The cattle men have 
had their ups and downs, mostly downs, 


See REED'S 


Bank 


Branch 
Phan. 
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Many banks have failed 


in recent vears. 
in the surrounding territory, but this 
one bank has remained perfectly sound. 

The one reason for this is that the 
bank’s officers have understood how to 


distribute risks and thus minimize 
hazards. As a matter of fact, this bank 
has been of greater support to the com- 
munity and its industries by keeping 
a proper proportion of the surplus 
funds in diversified investments, than it 
would have been if it had not done this. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
points in this revolving fund policy, is 
that every new purchase is examined 
with special reference to all other secur- 
ities owned by the bank. In other words, 
diversification is kept in mind at the 
time of every purchase. 

It is entirely practical for any 
bank, whether large or small, to keep 
its funds liquid and at the same time 
to make a reasonable profit by follow- 
ing a safe policy of investing surplus 
funds. In the many years I have been 
handling securities, I have not found a 
policy that has been so uniformly sue- 
cessful as the five-year revolving-fund 
plan as described. 


THESE DIRECTORS WORK 
FOR NEW BANK CUSTOMERS 


66 E are fortunate in having a board 

of directors, who, almost to a 
man, are personally interested in the 
development and growth of the bank 
and they are quite active in bringing 
in new accounts,” says R. Elliott Owens, 
eashier of the National Bank of Cort- 
land, Cortland, New York. 

One of this bank’s directors, Mr. 
Charles C. Wickwire, says regarding 
his method of approaching prospective 
depositors : 

“The major points in my mind which 
I believe of greatest interest to prospec- 
tive depositors, are these: The past 
standing of our bank has been excep- 
tionally good; the present earnings, 
which indicate good or poor manage- 
nent, are satisfactory. When these are 
quoted, the effect is almost always good. 

“I think that there is no doubt but 
that a prospective depositor is im- 
pressed when he is approached about his 
banking account by a director instead 
of by some one inside the bank. This 
shows him at once that the directors take 
a personal interest in the success of the 
bank and give him a feeling of greater 
security.” 

The treasurer of the Equitable Trust 
Company of Atlantie City, New Jersey, 
Dennis E. Kelly, says that he attributes 
the rapid growth of his bank to splendid 
‘ooperation of depositors, directors, 
officers and employes. He says: 

“We have instituted a spirit of friend- 
ly rivalry among our directors. If one 
director brings in a new account, it is 
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To officers 
of 
corporations 





The Equitable acts in the 
following corporate trust 
capacities: 









1, As trustee under mort- 
gages and deeds of trust, 
securing bonds of rail- 
road, public utility and 
industrial corporations. 


2. As transfer agent and 
registrar of stock. (Jn the 

+ transfer of even a single 
share of stock there are 
thirty-five separate steps. 
Each one of them is vital 
to @ proper transfer; if a 
single error is made con- 
fusion, loss of time and 
expense will result.) 
























3, As depositary under pro- 
tective agreements or un- 
der plans of reorganiza- 
tion of railroad, public 
utility and industrial cor- 
porations. 


4, As agent and depositary 
for voting trustees. 


5, As assignee or receiver 
for corporations under 
action for the protection 
of creditors. 


6. As fiscal agent for the 
payment of bonds, and 
coupons of states, mu- 
nicipalities and corpora- 
tions. 


Send for our booklet, Sched- 
ule of Fees for Corporate Trust 
Service or, without incurring 
any obligation, consult the 
nearest office of The Equi- 
table with regard to any of 
the services rendered by our 
Corporate Trust Depart- 
ment. 





Mistakes in stock transfer 


A corporation was held liable for trans- 
ferring stock in the name of a minor, with- 
out securing evidence of the authority of 
the guardian. 


“The result—much litigation, . with loss 
of prestige and good-will worth many 
times the annual cost of Equitable Stock 
Transfer Service. 


The corporate. trust services of The 
Equitable are available to local banks wish- 
ing to amplify their own services for the 
benefit of their customers. Send for our 
booklet, The Equitable Trust Company — 
Transfer Agent. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


Cuicaco 105 South La Salle Street 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 





BALTIMORE 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


HOME OFFICE: 37 Wall St., New York, connected by 
direct private wire with Chicago office. 


Total resources more than $450,000,000 


are costly 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


Telephone: State 8312 


FORBIGN OFFICES 





LONDON 
PARIS 
Mexico CITY 





immediately brought to the attention of 
his fellow directors, and in so doing, 
there has been a tendency to make each 
director extend himself to the utmost in 
securing more new business. 


“We have a board of directors meet- 
ing twice a week and at each meeting we 
read the names of all accounts brought 
in by directors together with informa- 
tion as to the size of the account. In 
many eases, after this has been done, 
other directors have within the next 
few days brought in two or more ac- 
counts of fairly good size having been 
inspired by the previous report. By 
keeping up this friendly rivalry without 
emphasizing it too much, our bank has 
grown splendidly and we give much 
eredit to our directors for this growth.” 


Bankers Praises College 

Lucius Teter, president of the Chi- 
eago Trust Company, presiding at the 
conference on collegiate education for 
business in connection with the dedica- 
tion of the new commerce building at 
the University of Illinois, Urbana, said 
that he is impressed with the increasing 
number of young men attending col- 
leges and universities in preparation 
for business and that he believes the 
business world is already feeling the 
good results of the tendency. He also 
prophesied that the number of men 
seeking college training before entering 
the business world would increase as 
time went on until it is as common as 
seeking high school training. 
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SHOWS SMALL LOSSES 


Open market investments good as a class 
— What industries show a risk— Records 
for five years tabulated and compared 


By ROY A. FAULKE 


Manager Bank Service Department, National Credit Office 


HERE was no more trying period 
in the American commercial and 
industrial life than in 1920-1921. Not- 
withstanding the unprecedented condi- 
tions which brought such havoe to our 
economic life, losses assumed by banks 
on open market investments were lower 
than those assumed on any other form of 
mereantile investment. During the 
more normal business conditions which 
have existed since 1921, the open market 
record has been even more favorable. 
In 1922 the banking community 


assumed losses on commercial paper of 


$112,500, or the unusually low percent- 
age of less than 1/200th of one per cent 
of the total amount of commercial paper 
sold. 

In 1923 only seven of the 2,171 con- 
cerns selling their paper in the open 
market were forced to ask indulgence 
from their banks. involving a sum of 
$1,642,500. Of these seven coneerns, 
four paid 100 cents on the dollar, leav- 
ing but three on which liabilities were 
assumed by banks of only $212,500 or 


COMMERCIAL EMBARRASSMENTS 


Table A. Number of Embarrassments Per Year By Industries. 


Dry goods 

(a) Textile mills 

(b) Jobbers 

(ec) Retailers 

(d) Cutters 
Finance companies. 
Foodstuffs. . : 
Leather and shoes... . . 
Lumber and furniture 
Metals and hardware. . 
Miscellaneous 


Table B. 


Division 
Dry goods 
(a) Textile mills..... 
(b) Jobbers....... 
(c) Retailers........ 
(d) Cutters..... 


Total dry goods...... 


Finance companies. . . 
Ne eee 
Leather and shoes....... 
Lumber and furniture. 
Metals and hardware. . 
Miscellaneous. ........ 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
(6 mo.) 


en ee 
ewe 
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Percentage of Total Concerns Selling Open Market Paper That 
Became Embarrassed In Two Significant Periods. 


(Last 21% Years) 


No. Per cent 


(41% Years) 
No. Per cent 
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Table C. Number of Open Market Borrowers and Percentage of Embarrass- 


ments By Years. 

Active 
Borrowers 
ee 
Sere 8 | 
Se 
a enrrgee *| 


Year 


Number of 
embarrassments 


Percentage of 
embarrassments 
12 0.531 

7 0.322 
16 0.593 
11 0.399 


Table D. Paper Held By Banks Compared To Losses. 


Average paper 
held by banks 


1922............$850,000,000 
1923 
1924 


Commercial 

paper losses 
$ 112,500 
212,500 
1,011,250 
715,700 


Rate of losses 
to outstandings 
.00013 
.00023 
.00105 
.00087 


less than 1/100th of one per cent of the 
volume of notes sold. 

In 1924, 2,689 of the 2,705 concerns 
which sold paper in the open market 
liquidated every note, dollar for dollar, 
as it fell due. Sixteen concerns became 
temporarily embarrassed and of these, 
nine paid 100 cents on the dollar. 
Losses on the remaining seven concerns 
amounted to approximately $1,011,250 
or 1/25th of one per cent of the paper 
sold. 

The record for 1925 continued to sub- 
stantiate the exceptionally high stand- 
ing of open market borrowers. During 
that year, 2,754 active borrowing con- 
cerns obtained $2,159,848,000 credit 
from outside banking institutions. Of 
this number, 2,743 met every one of their 
obligations totaling $2,155,987,000 as 
they fell due; 11 concerns becoming 
temporarily overextended involving a 
sum of $3,861,000. 

Eight of the 11 embarrassed enter- 
prises have paid or will pay 100 cents 
on the dollar while losses on the re- 
maining three concerns will range in the 
neighborhood of $789,700. Aggregate 
losses of $789,700 represent but 127th 
of one per cent of the total commercial 
paper sold and somewhat than 
1/10th of one per cent of the average 
amount outstanding. 

Commercial paper is sold under seven, 
ten and 20 days option depending upon 
the location of the buying institution. 
The option period allows sufficient time 
for the most careful investigation and 
analysis of all features surrounding any 
individual risk. If even one feature 
does not shape up satisfactorily, the note 
can be returned with no obligation. 

It is this very routine of buying which 
has been one of the more important fac- 
tors in keeping the standard of open 
market borrowers high and losses nom- 
inal. 

Embarrassments over the past 4% 
years have been concentrated in no par- 
ticular industry. The segregation mark- 
ed “Table A” indicates the spread of 
the very few embarrassments by lines of 
industry. 

It is quite evident from these figures 
that open market embarrassments have 
been very rare. On the average, one 
out of 200 concerns has become tempor- 
arily embarrassed yearly while losses 
have been assumed by the banking world 
only on one out of each 675 active 
borrowers. And these losses, already 
shown, are but a nominal fraction of 
yearly borrowings. 

Table B gives the number of failures 
according to divisions of industry, and 
the percentage this number represents 
of the average yearly number of con- 
cerns in each line of business selling 
paper in the open market, for 44 years, 
and for the last 2% years: 

In both of these groups, the textile 
and dry goods industry accounts for the 
greatest number of embarrassments; 20 


less 
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MICHIGAN BOULEVARD AT WASHINGTON STREET 


CHICAGG 


Real Estate Bond Service 


THE First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds offered by the Peoples Trust are 
selected not alone for their safety and good yield but for their suitability 


to banks in other cities —both for their own investment and for resale to 


their customers. QIn addition, our comprehensive investment information 


service is available to our correspondent and other banks throughout 


the country. @We invite you to make the fullest use of our complete 


financial service to banks. Your letter of inquiry will receive the personal 
attention of our officers. 


PEOPLES TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


out of 50 for the past 4% years and 13 
out of 31 for the last 2% years As 
one-third of all open market names are 
represented by the textile and dry goods 
industry, the percentage of embarrass- 
ments is normal for the industry in both 
groups. 

No concerns in the drug and chemical 
industry, rubber, or paper and wood- 
pulp industries, have become overex- 
tended during the past 4% years with 
commercial paper outstanding in poss- 
ession of banks. The drug and chemical, 
and particularly the rubber industry, 
had several embarrassments during the 
deflation period of 1920-1921, and since 
that time concerns in these particular 
industries have been scrutinized very 
carefully. 

The yearly embarrassments according 
to number and a comparison with aggre- 
gate open market borrowers, are as 
shown in Table C. 

A clear picture of the very nominal 
losses assumed by banks and Trust Com- 
panies throughout the entire country 
during each of the past four years, to- 
gether with the average yearly amount 
of commercial paper outstanding with 
the banking community and the percent- 
age loss is shown in Table D. 

Not only have open market losses been 
nominal in amount, but embarrassments 
have been nominal in number. Aver- 
age dollar losses have been infinitesimal 
and where credit supervision has been 


OF CHICAGO 


EARLE H. REYNOLDS, President 


careful, losses ‘have been entirely 
avoided. 

The fact that losses have been so nom- 
inal is due largely to the stringent re- 
quirements which a concern must meet 
in order to offer its notes in the open 
market, but also to the consistent oppor- 
tunity—under the option system—of 
allowing investing banks sufficient time 
to confirm the inherent soundess of each 
risk, and to the fact that in purchasing 
open market paper a banker is not sub- 
ject to the influences encountered in 


direct contact with depositors. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT 
CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from page 11) 
capacity of 1,352,650 K. V. A., and 31 
steam plants with an installed capacity 
of 644,000 K. V. A. The capital in- 
vestments in these now exceeds a billion 
dollars. The hydro-electric resources of 
the state, in spite of these developments, 
have barely been touched. 

It is not surprising that in a state 
of such great and varied resources, which 
have been developed so rapidly, there 
should have been a correspondingly 
striking increase in banking resources 
and facilities. Going back to 1910, we 
find in that year there were 187 national 
banks with total assets of $407,090,000 
and 492 state banks with total assets of 
$579,091,000. In 1926 there are 261 





national banks with total assets of 
$1,026,675,000 and 358 state banks with 
total assets of $2,624,391,000, or an 
aggregate of $3,651,066,000.. During 
these 16 vears, the total resources of the 
national banks have increased 152 per 
cent; those of the state banks have in- 
creased 353 per cent, and the total in- 
crease has been 270 per cent. 

It will be observed that the number of 
banks has decreased and, since there has 
been a decided increase ‘in the number of 
national banks, the decline in the total 
is attributable solely to the state banks. 

This brings up the development of 
braneh banking in California during the 
last 15 years, which has seen so great a 
number of mergers, not only of smaller 
banks with larger ones to become 
branches thereof, but, in more recent 
years, of great chain institutions com- 
bining. 

In 1910 there were 34 state banks 
operating a total of 39 branches, a 
little more than one branch to each 
parent bank. In 1926, while the number 
of these institutions has grown to 72, 
an increase of a little less than 100 per 
cent, the number of branches has in- 
creased to between 550 and 600, an in- 
crease well over 1,000 per cent, and yet 
the 72 California state banks operating 
branches on June 30, 1926 possessed 
total assets of $2,273,770,000 as against 
$388,819,000 in the 285 such banks not 
operating branches. 
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Crooks Work Wonders 


The simplicity of methods used by crooks to perform 
their magic of duplication is enough to startle any banker 


By W. L. BARNHART 


Vice President, National Surety Co., New York City 


USINESS men often say to me, “I 

am careful. I give my checks only 
to responsible concerns. No _ crook 
could get my bank signature.” 

A crook can get the signature of any 
nationally known concern. I have a 
check of the New York Life Insurance 
Company. I imagine a crook who knew 
how to raise, alter or duplicate could 
use that singature. And how did I get 
it? I made a mistake—at least they 
said I made a mistake—in deducting the 
dividend in paying my life insurance 
premium and sent a dollar too much. 
They sent the signature on that check 
for the dollar. 


I have a check of the New York 
Times Company. I sent for some copies 
of the paper that could not be supplied. 

I have checks from Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad, New York 
Central, and Boston & Maine. That 
would be quite a hand for a crook if he 
wanted to make a clean-up on the rail- 
roads. How did I get them? I bought 
tickets, did not use them, sent them in 
for redemption, and they sent me the 
key to the railroad bank book for 50 
cents. 

I have a check of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, which has on deposit millions 


NEW YORK BANDIT CHASERS 


HE armoured motoreyele shown here 

is said to be the latest equipment of 

the New York City police department 
used in chasing bandits. It’ appears 
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that this new method of constructing a 
motorcycle gives greater protection to 
the two policemen the motorcycle carries 
than cars constructed on older plans. 


and millions of dollars. 
automobile license. 

I have a key to the United States 
treasury. It is a check for one dollar. 
I sent for some publie documents that 
were out of stock. My money was re- 
turned in the form of a check on the 
United States Treasury. 

I have a check of the Seaboard Oil & 
Gas Company. It is a dividend on one 
share of stock—12 cents only. Whoever 
got it, opened the envelope on the streets 
of New York and probably said, “Why, 
12 cents, I would not put that through 
my bank.” It went into the gutter, and 
my office boy found it there. 

I have a check of the American To- 
bacco Company. A crook could make 
quite a clean-up with the bank signature 
of the American Tobacco Company. 
How did I get it? This is a difficult one 
to get. I bought a package of cig- 
arettes, picked one out of the package, 
sent the rest back and told the company 
its cigarettes were no good. I received 
the company’s check for 17 cents. 

I could tell of dozens of other ways 
a crook ean get bank signatures, but 
suffice it to say that if no crook has your 
bank signature to operate with, it is be- 
cause he has not picked you out as the 
next victim. 

When a crook gets your signature, 
what does he do with it? A “seratcher” 
who knows his business ean raise, alter, 
manipulate, counterfeit or duplicate any 
check. I make this statement without 
fear of successful contradiction, because 
we have for more than a year past mail- 
tained a laboratory in the city of New 
York where we have done those very 
things with every conceivable type of 
cheek. 

The “seratcher” has learned that he 
does not need to use your genuine cheek 
or signature to operate against your 
bank account. All he needs is your 
name. The Pullman Company gang, 
which got $170,000 from the business men 
of America, did not use checks of the 
same color as those used by the Pullman 
Car Company. They went up and dow) 
the line having their accomplice in the 


I overpaid my 
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guise of Pullman porters, cashing checks 
for $95 each on a busy Saturday night 
in almost every store in the same town. 

These checks were all printed in two 
printing shops known to the under- 
world, one located in Chicago and the 
other located in Philadelphia. These 
two shops furnished safety paper checks 
completely filled out, signed, and im- 
printed in the name of any bank or 
well-known concern, at a price of $1.59 
per check in lots of 100 or more. 

We have not as yet been able to de- 
termine the exact location of these Chi- 
eago and Philadelphia plants, but we 
did find a plant in Cleveland which was 
doing the same sort of thing. The 
entrance to it, I found only two blocks 
from my hotel, the Hotel Cleveland, 
which is on the public square. It was 
located in a loft building. On the fifth 
floor of that building was a seemingly 
innocent printing establishment for en- 
velopes, letterheads, church programs, 
and so on. At night it was turned into 
a check counterfeiting plant. 

In this plant were printed counter- 
feits of the Great Northern Flour Mills 
of Minneapolis, the Marmon Company 
of Cleveland, the Truseon Steel Com- 
pany, Taylor Brass & Copper Company, 
National Fruit Flavoring Company, 
makers of orange squeeze, Ohio Brass 
Company, Continental Clay Company, 
National Wire & Iron Company, and 
The Ohio Bell Telephone Company. 
These checks duplicated the water mark 
on special safety paper. 

Such a complete counterfeit of The 
Bell Telephone Company’s check was 
made, using seven printing plates, that 
the cashier of that concern had to put 
a mark on the original, so that the sec- 
ond time over he could tell which was 
the original and which was the counter- 
feit. 

It was a similar job to make counter- 
feits of checks of the Chicago and Alton 
Railroad. When I was in St. Louis in- 
vestigating the cashing of them, I in- 
quired of the merchants who eashed 
them, and they said, “Why, sure we 
eashed them; don’t you see the water 
mark on the check? A crook could not 
get a check like that.” 

I turned over the check and asked 
them to show me the water mark. What 
appeared to be the water mark was 
merely an imprint in gray ink on the 
face of the check. 

Certified Checks Not Always Safe 
You would usually accept a certified 

check. Why? Did you ever stop to 
think what a certification means? It 
is only an imprint of a rubber stamp 
and any erook with a vuleanizing plant 
costing $15 or $20, can turn out cer- 
tifieation stamps by the hundreds at a 
tost of from 40 to 50 cents apiece. 
Many crooks that we arrest have a whole 
Suitease full! 

More Than One Way to Defraud 

Every banker should know the story 


~YALE- 


_ The New Yale Sealed Key 
Safe Deposit Lock 


| iworcator 4/50 


~¢ This is the sealed key envelope which contains 
the two keys for the lock—you record the 


box number—we do not. 


~< This is your protection. 


If the custodians 


never saw the keys before rental—how could 
they retain a duplicate? 


Date 


< This is when the customer put himself on 


record in receipt of sealed keys. 


| This envelope contains 

| two Sate Deposit Keys 

} tor the Yale Sealed Key}. 
Sate Deposit Lock. } 


Keys Sealed by 


ioe vant » toons 
| Bamk Lock & Inepection Supt. 


__ Stamterd, Conn. 


= 
3 


to— 


~< And this is what the customer signed for. 


Let us tell you more about this new safe deposit 
lock. We can duplicate keys from indicator 
number. You never have to drill a box when 
keys are lost. Write for further information 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 


YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 


told me by Detective Cook. While 
waiting for the papers that would take 
Dick Cockerell to serve 20 years in 
Joliet for an $89,000 forgery, Dick said 
to Cook, “Ten years will be the rest of 
my natural life. Before I die I want 
to do one thing. I want to give you a 
message to give to American business 
men, 

“Tell them that if any crook who 
knows his business, starts out to collect 
on a- fake check, there is no way on 
God’s earth to prevent it.” 

“Don’t you think I know anything?” 
Cook replied. “There are makers of 
ink, machines, and paper who will fix 
it so you cannot raise a check.” 

Cockerell replied, “All right, if you 
know so much, fix up a check I can’t 
fake. Let’s bet a box of cigars on it. 
I will need a lot of cigars in the next 
20 years.” 





Cook accepted. He used a_ check 
made on safety paper. He put in the 
name with the pin point typewriter. 
Then he used a machine that puts per- 
forations in slantways over the payee’s 
name. Then he used the long green 
machine—the boys eall it the submarine, 
it looks like it—and ground the cheek 
through: “Exactly ten dollars no 
cents exactly.” On the way to the prison, 
he passed a second-hand store and used 
one of the old-style perforators he found 
there that put holes through the check. 


He had six forms of mechanical pro- 
tection on that check. When he handed 
the check to Coekerell, Dick said, “You 
put on everything you know of that is 
modern, but where did you get that old 
time perforator? I haven’t seen one 
of those or raised one of them since 1897 
when I pulled over a $17,000 deal in San 
Antonio, Texas.” 
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Cook asked if he wanted to renig or 
back out. 

“T spent all afternoon protecting that 
check and putting those things on there. 
If you want to renig and back out, if | 
made it too hard for you, all right, back 
out.” 

Cockerell replied, “I never renig on 
anything, but you have made it hard. 
Let’s make it interesting to pay me 
for my time—ten boxes of cigars.” 

Cook replied, “All right, ten boxes it 
i” 

“What good is that check?” Cockere’l 
asked. You have not signed it. No 
bank will pay a check that is not signed. 
Put your name on it.” 

“No,” said Cook, “I 


name on it. 


won't put my 
Don’t you suppose that 
I know that in the Tennessee peniten- 
tiary a prisoner actually forged his own 
pardon and forged the Governor's seal 
and got out of prison that way? No, 
I would not put my name on it. 

“We'll make it John Hancock, and 
vou can have what you get.” 

Cockerell then asked, “How much 
trouble is it, Cook, to counterfeit that 
if you use a simple, easy check, the 
bank’s check? All I have to do is 
to go to the bank and say I am from 
John Hancock’s office and that he sent 
me for a new book of checks. The 
$12-a-week girl who hands out check 
books, will give me one.” 

“If vou use a difficult check, I may 
have to send it to one of my friends in 
the crooked printing business, where 
I can get any check duplicated for a 
$10 bill. When I get another cheek 
like this, but perfeetly blank, I will take 


HE town guards from Sangamon 
county, Illinois, made the highest 
seore at the recent Illinois town guard 


“shoot” which was held to encourage 
good marksmanship among those who 
are now employed to protect Illinois 
banks. The town guard movement in 


that state is spreading. 
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it to my laboratory where I have my 
little machine, with a strong light under 
When I get that light on it, 
how much trouble is it going to be for 
ie to transfer your John Hancock sig- 
nature onto the new check? When | 
have your signature on the other check, 
] will tear up this check you have been 
spending all afternoon protecting, and 
I will raise the new check to $10,000 or 
any amount your account will 
stand.” 

“But, hold on, you will not get the ten 
boxes You have not raised 
my check. You have only duplicated 
it.” 

“You are the business man,” Cockerell 
said. “How do vou know I haven't? 
You didn’t see what happened to the 
check numbered 123. All you ean pro- 
duce evidence of in any court is the fact 
your check book stub shows you issued 
check 123 for $10, and your bank paid it 
for $10,000. How did it get from $10 
to $10,000? You don’t know, and you 
have no evidence that will stand in any 
court of the land.” 

That is the message from Diek Cock- 
erell, serving 20 years in Joliet and that 
is his word of warning to the American 
business man and banker. 


a glass. 


bank 


from me. 


MUST CROOKS HAVE 
A COLLEGE DIPLOMA? 


This question is raised by a_ story 
told by George E. McKinnis, President 
Fidelity Building and Loan Association, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

“A very interesting conversation took 
place sometime ago between a preacher 





HIGH SCORE TEAM IN RIFLE SHOOT 


The Illinois Bankers Association has 
estimated the percentage of safety with 
respect to the number of hold-ups in 
different counties and it shows that pro- 
tective work has made Illinois banks 
safe against hold-ups from 83 to 99 per 
cent perfect. 

For example, between January 1 and 


and the warden of the Kansas penitep. 


tiary. The preacher was deploring 
the prevailing unsettled conditions 


which are anything but helpful to the 
moral and spiritual life of the people, 
He finally concluded by stating that if 
something were not done to check the 
tide of immorality and crime, our mod- 
ern civilization would go upon the 
rocks. 

“The warden being of an optimistic 
temperament seemed to resent this kind 
of talk by calling the parson’s hand, 
He said, ‘See here, I don’t 
word of what you are saying. 


believe a 

I have 
been the warden of the Kansas _pen- 
itentiary for a number of years, and 
the improvement in the type of inmates 
is something remarkable. When I firs: 
came to Lansing, the majority of the in. 
mates were of the common thief, and low 
criminal order. But today we have 
amongst our boarders, big business men 
and men 
cultured. 


who are well educated and 
In fact, I should say that we 
have as high a class of men as you 
would tind anywhere.’ ” 


BANK SECURES DEPOSIT 
BEFORE STORK ARRIVES 


A savings account for $10 was 
recently opened in the Bayano Braneh 
of the National City Bank of New York 
in the name of Jose Margiso Felda 
The father expected his son to arrive 
within a month, but he did not arrive 
for nearly four months, and by that 
time the account had earned interest so 
that little Jose arrived in this world the 
possessor of $10.03. 


August 31 of this year there was only 
one hold-up in Cook County with its 215 
banks. This makes a percentage 
safety of 99.53 per cent. 

In Massae County with six banks 
there was one hold-up, making 4 pe& 
centage of 83.33. In no county We 
there more than one hold-up. 
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pAY ROLL BANDITS FOILED 
BY THIS SIMPLE PLAN 


By T. D. MacGrecor 


HE management of the Macon, Ga., 

“Telegraph” for some time has had 
arather novel plan in operation whereby 
employes automatically become bank 
depositors. The deposits are with the 
Macon office of the Citizens & Southern 
Bank. 

Regarding the plan P. T. Anderson, 
general manager of the “Telegraph,” 
says: 

“Some years ago it occurred to the 
management of this paper that our em- 
ployes would be more encouraged to save 
money if it should be deposited for them 
rather than if we delivered lectures to 
them on the advantage of having bank 
accounts and expected them to make 
a deposit of such sums as they might 
nave left over. We thought that the 
employe would be more inclined to leave 
money in the bank than he would be to 
take money out of his pocket and deposit 
it in the bank. For that reason we 
adopted the plan ‘of depositing with the 
bank on Tuesday of each week, (our 
pay day) the amount of his previous 
week’s earnings. 

“This deposit is handled on a regular 
deposit slip, listing the name of the 
employe and the amount to be placed to 
his eredit. The bank takes this deposit 
slip and mails a duplicate to each em- 
ployee The plan is working admirably 
with a few exceptions. The plan un- 
doubtedly is one that should be encour- 
aged but as we are the only institution 
in Macon working it, naturally, it does 
not meet with as general approval as it 
would if other manufacturing establish- 
ments here adopted it. 

“IT am advised by the bank that some 
of our employes, who prior to this 
arrangement had no bank balance, now 
have a substantial savings account.” 


STEELCRETE MAKERS 
OCCUPY NEW PLANT 


The Consolidated Expanded Metal 
Companies, located for 25 years at Brad- 
doek, Pa., is moving to its newly-erected 
plant at Beach Bottom, W. Va. This 
new plant the Company believes is the 
largest expanded metal mill in the coun- 
try, and will be devoted to the manufac- 
ture of metal lath, Steelerete concrete 
reinforeement, Steelerete Armor Mat for 
bank vault protection, Steelerete Road 
Mesh, and Steelerete Mesh for machine 
guards. The new offices of the Company 
will be loeated at Wheeling, W. Va. in 
the Steelerete Building. 


The Illinois Association for Criminal 
Justice has just been launched, with the 


THE RIVET-GRIP STEEL COMPANY 
2737 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Onio 


Send for our brochure which contains valua‘le information on thé design 
and constru_tion of bank vaults. 


Rivet-Grip 


BANK VAULT REINFORCEMENT 


object of making “an intelligent and 
painstaking survey of the criminal situ- 
ation.” Among the directors of the or- 
ganization, which is incorporated, are 
Charles W. Boyden, Sheffield, and E. 
E. Crabtree, Jacksonville, both former 
presidents of the Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation; F. O. Wetmore, chairman of 
the board of the First National Bank, 
Chicago; C. W. Terry, president of the 
Citizens Trust and State Bank, Ed- 
wardsville, and M. A. Graettinger, seere- 
tary of the Illinois Bankers Association. 


Officials of the Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation are pointing with keen satisfac- 


tion to the protective record for 
August, this year, in which no bank 


robberies or burglaries or attempts were 
recorded. In August 1925, there were 
four burglaries and one robbery with 
a loss of $8,647.61. From January 1 
to September 8, this year, there were 
five burglaries and five robberies in 
Illinois banks, whereas a year ago in 
the same period, twelve burglaries and 
fifteen robberies were chalked up. The 
January to September loss this year was 
$27,606.16, and a year ago $267,962.68. 
In August 1924, when bank thieves were 
running rampant over the state, the loss 
was $63,752.59. 


A bank and office building is planned 
for the Nebraska National Bank, Hast- 
ings, Nebraska. 
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International Newsreel Photo 


HIS picture shows what is said to 
be the world’s largest scrapbook. 
It contains 570 forged documents in- 
volving losses estimated at forty million 
dollars. This scrapbook is exhibited in 
Los Angeles, California as a warning 


* * 


The Guaranty Company of New York 
has opened an office at 1002 Atlanta 
Trust Company Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
under the management of Henry T. 
Dunn. Mr. Dunn, a native of Florida, 









The world’s great- 
est vault— the Steel- 
crete Vault of the 
Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 










WHEELING, W. VA. 


Serd for booklet ~ 
“PROTECTION’ 









The Consolidated Expanded Metal Companies 





to business houses who suffer through 
the operation of the “paperhangers”’ as 
forgers are known in police circles. 
The man in the picture is J. C. Hilty, 
assistant treasurer of the Security Trust 
& Savings Bank of Los Angeles. 


* * 


has been engaged in the bond business 
for many years and goes to Atlanta after 
experience with leading investment 
firms in New York City and Washing- 
ton, D. C. 










For the 
greatest se- 
curity there 
is no deny- 
ing Steel- 
crete Armor. 


Offices in principal cities 
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THE BRANCH BANKERS 
VIEWPOINT 


(Continued from page 13) 





Corporation now controls banks in Ney 
York City with assets approaching 
$100,000,000. 

There is one final point. The braneh 
banker is profoundly impressed with 
the shifting forces of our time. We 
are living in an era of change, spiritual, 
moral, aesthetic; physical, economic, 
perhaps ultimately political. New time 
demand new institutions. The braneh 
banker feels that he is groping toward 
a banking system keyed to the century 
in which we live. He is not necessarily 
a dogmatist, and he is willing to concede 
that some systems of branch banking 
contain seeds of peril. For example, it 
is possible to find enthusiastic branch 
bankers who condemn in severe terms 
the branch which is really nothing but 
a catechbasin for deposits. Sueh a 
branch, they will say, saps the blood 
from other banks in the vicinity, with- 
out supplying the life-giving forces of 
a real institution. Branch bankers, re- 
flecting the flux of conditions in differ- 
ent parts of the country and even in the 
same city, differ among themselves 
about organization and objects. In- 
pressed with the need of molding an 
organization which has _ never _ been 
molded before, they look with appre- 
hension on any hindrance, legislative or 
other, to a free evolution for the banking 
system of the future. 














Roland St. Pierre has been elected 
assistant cashier and trust officer of the 
New First National Bank of Meadville, 
Pennsylvania. Mr. St. Pierre has for the 
past four years been associated with 
Post and Flagg, in the bond department 
of the Pittsburgh office. 













At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Pacific Southwest 
Savings and Trust Bank in Los Angeles, 
California, Fred C. Kirkpatrick was 
made manager of the branch bask 
located at 39th Street and Westen 
Avenue in that city. 
































Moore Joins Sioux Falls Bank 

Ira A. Moore, vice president of the 
Farmers Loan and Trust Company ané 
the Toy National Bank, Sioux City, 
Iowa, was made director and vice pres 
dent of the Minnehaha National Bash 
of Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

Mr. Moore began his banking caret 
in 1905 with the First National Bask 
at Fonda, Iowa, and since then bis 
worked up through the Toy banks, unt! 
in 1918, he was elected vice presides! 
of the Toy bank and the loan compaty 













Luke H. Fairbank, cashier of th 
Petersburg Branch of The Morris Pla? 
Bank of Richmond, Virginia, has be 
made cashier of the Board Street office 
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The Strongest Doors that 
Science and Skill Can Build 


ONY through the services of the most skilled engineers and 

the use of the highest quality doors, linings and equip- 
ment may you expect to secure the greatest amount of pro- 
tection in the construction of your vault. 


Skilled Diebold Engineers, planning your vaults and the material 
used in their construction, insure the utmost protection your money 


can buy. 


Write us for specimen floor plans and vault layout suggestions 


50. 


DIEBOLD SAFE &|[OcxK | 


Factory and General Offices, CANTON, OHIO 
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CROOK FAKES ROBBERY 
IN BANKRUPTCY CASE 
Burglary as an excuse for fraudulent 
business failure is being resorted to by 
commercial crooks, Silas F. Whitlock, 
Chairman of the Central Division Pro- 
tection Committee of- the National 
Association of Credit Men, says in 
making public the confidential facts in 
the case of Armin Gross recently sen- 
tenced to 20 months at Cleveland. 

This is said to have been one of the 
hardest fought cases in the middle west 
on account of the time required in 
gathering accounting data that was the 
basie evidence in a tangled case. 

The report of the Central Division 
Credit Department reads as follows: 

“On July 31, 1925, the investigation 
began and it was soon learned that the 
president of the concern, Armin Gross, 
had onee conducted a business outside 
Cleveland and had gone into bankrutey 
in 1916, with a deficit of $13,000. Inthe 
same year, under the firm name of Gross 
and Feder he had figured in another 
bankruptey which was settled on a 30 
per cent basis. 

“The statement submitted by Gross 
in 1925 showed his net worth to be 
$23,500. His payments were slow, and 
his ereditors on July 14, 1925 filed an 
involuntary petition and soon after 
a receiver took possession of the busi- 
ness. Soon thereafter it was discovered 
that the liabilities were $60,000 and 
assets in the neighborhood of $16,000. 
The books of the concern were imper- 
feetly kept and considerable time was re- 
quired in checking them back against in- 
Woiees, letters and miscellaneous papers 
that were found in files on the premises. 
Besides, railroad company shipping 
records and other data from creditors 
had to be referred to in clearing up the 
records, 

“After this accounting was accom- 
plished it was discovered that the mer- 
thandise had been shipped out of the 
State, and in many instances sold at 
sacrifice prices. Gross was thereupon 

brought up for examination under oath 
during which he insisted that robbery, 


shoplifting and forced sales, made nee- 
essary by the pressure of his creditors, 
were responsible for his bankruptcy. 

“The defendant, however, was unable 
to prove that such had been the ease in 
the face of the evidence obtained by the 
Association's investigator which showed 
conclusively the concealment of assets. 
The indictment was thereupon found 
against Gross in April. In June the 
case came to trial before a jury which 
brought in a verdict of guilty after a 
twenty minute consultation. 

“On-June 24, the defendant appeared 
before Judge Jones of Cleveland, and 
was sentenced to 20 months at the Fed- 
eral Penitentiary in Atlanta, Georgia. 

“ Tt required about 11 months to bring 
this ease to its final conclusion. Dur- 
ing which time Gross was living in a 
handsome home and traveling about in 
his own automobile.” 


THE CITIES ARE FULL 
OF PRIDE 


(Continued from page 28) 


shadow of these modern structures. 

Into the banks of Honolulu 
depositors of many races. 

In the last report issued by the reg- 
istrar of public accounts the Japanese 
exceeded all others in the number of 
savings accounts, their total amounting 
to 102,093. The Chinese were second, 
followed by the Hawaiian, the Portugese 
and Filipino. The Chinese accounts, 
although second in number, led in 
amount, the value of their deposits 
totaling $4,145,992 in the territory. The 
total resources of banks and trust com- 
panies at the close of the 1925 period 
were $90,375,542.36; bank deposits 
amounted to $64,850,194.35 and bank 
loans totaled $40,788,196.10. Deposits 
in Honolulu banks increased $6,402,174 
during the past 12 months. 

Real estate in Honolulu is experiene- 
ing an activity corresponding ‘in impor- 
tance to the building program. An 
increase in the number and value of 
transactions characterizes the business. 
Both commercial and beach properties 


come 


are concerned in the buying. Today a 
new $3,000,000 hotel is under construc- 
tion close to Waikiki. 


PAPER MONEY DESTROYED 
EXCEEDS BILLION DOLLARS 


Redemption and destruction of paper 
currency in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926 showed an increase over the 
preceding year, it was announced, Aug- 
ust 9, by the Treasury Department. 

In the fiscal year just ending the 
maecerating machines at the treasury and 
at the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing destroyed 591,509,082 
currency, with a total face value of 
$1,368,155,266.91 as compared with 
571,309,032 pieces, with a face value of 
$1,193,261,568.41 for the fiseal 
1925. 

The destruction of paper currency in- 
cluded national bank notes, United 
States notes, both gold and silver, treas- 
ury notes, fractional eurrency 
savings certificates 
stamps. 

Aceording to treasury officials in 
charge of this work, the cost of main- 
taining and operating the macerating 
machines is more than offset by the sale 
of the pulp to paper manufacturers. 
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Barkers are careful of the 


character of their depositors— 
HECO 
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LOW CEILING ROOM IS MADE 
INTO ATTRACTIVE 


NE of the reasons why a bank usu- 
ally presents the 
lassiveness is that the ceiling is much 
higher than in most business rooms. It 


appearance of 


has come to be a requirement that the 
banking room must be about two stories 
high. There are some situations, how- 
ever, in which this is almost impossible 
or prohibitive from the standpoint of 
cost. 

An experience of the First National 
selleville, Illinois, will illus- 


trate one way of overcoming the handi- 


Bank of 
cap of a low ceiling. This bank owns a 
tall office building and wished to remodel 
the first floor for its own use. The ceil- 
ing of this floor was only 13 feet high. 





Special plan that gives the 
bank atmosphere when custom- 
ary height is not to be had 


By A. L. BENNETT 


The directors wished to provide suf- 
ficient space for future growth, but it 
seemed entirely inadvisable to attempt 
to make the ceiling of the first floor 
higher. The problem was to give the 
banking room the usual appearance of 
inassiveness and stability without using 
than 13 feet. 

The photograph reproduced on this 
result of careful plan- 
ning to meet this situation. To look at 
the photograph vou would hardly think 
that this room has such a low eeiling. 


any more 


page, shows the 


On entering the bank you would not 
think of this either, for the decoration 
and the general design was planned to 
vive the effect of height even though 














BANK 


height was not there in the room. 


From the picture you will see that 
the capitals of the pillars were made un- 
usually flat. The beams dividing the 
ceiling are also made flat, that is, they 
extend down from the ceiling only a 
few inches, while they have extra width. 
The two together give the effeet of the 
beams being farther away from the eye 
than they really are. All decorations 
in the room were designed to help along 
the effect desired and were made flat 
rather than tall. The tops of the counter 
screens had very little decoration and 
what was there was thin. Even the 
lighting fixtures in the center of the 
were designed with very little 
depth, vet with a liberal circumference. 


The wall space at the end of the 
lobby was made use of both to help give 
the general effect desired and to con- 
memorate a historical event in the vieir- 
ity of Belleville. A mural painting was 
made for this space—a long and narrow 
painting. This has considerable local 
interest because of the historic ideas 
portrayed. Its color, too, is designed to 
harmonize with the rest of the bank’: 
decoration. 


room 


The planning and the remodeling and 
the making of the fixtures must all be 
credited to the St. Louis Bank Building 
& Equipment Company. The staff of 
this concern executed all of the work, 
the fixtures were made in this company’s 
own plant and its own artist made the 
painting after considerable investigation 
into the history of the county. 

This is an illustration of the individ 


uality that may be put into a banking 
room and individuality is a big requir 
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You would hardly sus 


t that this bank has only a 13-foot ceiling. The architectural treatment 
deseribed in the article 


gives the appearance of m: iveness almost as effectively as in a higher 
banking room 


ment in these days of strong colt 
petition. 
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Courtesy, St. Louis Bank Building and Equipment Co., 
The architect has so designed this entrance to the Waukegan National Bank of Waukegan, Illinois, 


as to make it unusually artistic and at the same time practical. 
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St. Louis. 


There are doors that cut off 


the main banking room and still allow access to the safety deposit department. 


NEW INDIRECT LIGHTING 
FIXTURES ANNOUNCED 


Often good lighting in the bank is an 
important contributory factor in creat- 
ing an impressive atmosphere of stabil- 
ity and soundness of judgment, as well 
as installing confidence in the minds of 
the patrons. To do this and still be 
consistent with the architectural treat- 
ment, the system of illumination in 
small banks usually demands that vis- 
ible lighting fixtures be dispensed with 
altogether. 

This type of light from the same 
souree for both employes and patrons is 
provided by a new design of “X-Ray 
Bank-Ray”, recently announced by 
Curtis Lighting, Inec., makers of X-Ray 





Banks demand good charac- 


ter of their employes.— 
HECO 








YOUR OWN 
HOUSE ORGAN! 


Issued under your own name.and 
over your own signature with all 
the advantaves and none of the 
Reet gente eure) mageteite teuemat tcuer! 

large space to put over any or all 
departments of your institution — 


The Cost? 
M. 


Banker Associates 


TRINUNE TOWDs rte! 


Amazingly Low! 
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reflectors. The Bank-Ray consists of 
small but powerful silvery glass reflec- 
tors concealed in an ornamental housing 
located at and fastened to the tops of 
the bank cage cornices and finished in 
such a way that it appears to be the 
coping of the grill itself. 

For direct-indirect lighting, a portion 
of the light from the reflectors is direct- 
ed down into the eages, but the majority 
ot it is thrown upwards to furnish gen- 
eral illumination for the bank. In this 
‘ase, both top and bottom of the Bank- 
Kay are open, light passing 
through a glass diffuser in the bottom of 
the reflector and down upon the cage 
counters, the remaining light being 
directed upwards upon the walls and 
ceiling, where it is distributed evenly 
and with uniform diffusion throughout 
the entire banking room. 

Where only the cage counters are to 
be illuminated, the top of the Bank-Ray 
remains housed and all the light is 
thrown downward from the lamps in 
the reflectors. 

For totally indirect lighting, the 
bottom of the equipment is closed and 
all the light is thrown upward. 


some 


BANK OF AMERICA’S 
HOME NEARS COMPLETION 


Construction work in connection with 
the first floor of the new Bank of Amer- 
ica building in New York City is so well 
advanced that the officers recently oceu- 
pied their quarters in the new banking 
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room fronting on Wall Street and ex. 
tending along William to Pine Street. 
The room occupies 8,603 square feet 
on the ground floor and is one of the 
largest banking interiors in New York. 
Much work remains yet to be done, jn- 
cluding the painting and decorating of 
ceiling and walls, which will continue 
for several weeks. 

The formal opening date of the ney 
banking rooms is planned for November, 

The construction of the new Bank 
of America building whose colonial 
facade has already become one of the 
land marks of the financial district, 
started about two years The 
bank’s various departments already oe- 
cupy five of the lower floors and with 
the completion of the new room, the 
first six floors will be devoted to the 
bank’s activities, the remaining space 
being rented for offices. 


avo. 


CHICAGO BANK MOVES 

INTO NEW QUARTERS 

The Peoples Stock Yards State Bank, 
one of Chicago’s large outlying institu- 
tions, held a formal opening of its new 


and enlarged building on Saturday, 
September 18. For the past year 


work has been going forward on this 
project, and it is today the largest out- 
lying building in that city exclusively oe 
cupied by the bank. 

The building fronts 375 feet on three 
streets—47th street, Ashland and Gross 
avenues. It is three stories high and 
has five entrances, and because of the 
triangular shape there is an abundance 
of daylight afforded for all departments. 
Hoggson Brothers of New York were 
the architects. 

The construction presented a number 
of unique problems in that the work con- 
sisted of enlarging and remodeling wit 
the bank in operation the full time. 
The old vaults were replaced with four 
new ones, all protected with huge time 
lock doors. 

The Peoples Stock Yards State Bank 
is over 22 years old and has resourees 
of $17,000,000. Its growth has made 
necessary the taking on of additional 
space from time to time and with this 
latest enlargement it doubles its quarters 
with the majority of the departments 
on the first floor, including the safe-de- 
posit vaults. There are now facilities 
for serving 100,000 customers. 


FLOODLIGHTING 


(Continued from page 21) 
grees. For close work, — greater 
diffusion is secured with corrugated 
reflectors. 

Throwing a flood of light on a facade 
may tend to distort its appearance ®& 
compared with daylight values unles 
the direction be given proper considera- 
tion. Mouldings, column eapitols, arches, 
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and pediments are designed to receive 
the light from a given direction and if 
this factor is not considered in planning 
the artificial light, flattening or distor- 
tion will result. 

As all exteriors are designed to be 
viewed in natural light, they will be 
more effective under artificial lighting 
arranged as daylight — that is, by plac- 
ing the sources higher than the area 
illuminated. 

Other methods than floodlighting are 
also available and, under certain econdi- 
tions, are very effective. An entrance 
arch may be so illuminated as to en- 
hance its beauty, and _ projecting 
cornices, baleonies or sills of windows 
ean be equipped with reflectors to pro- 
duce striking yet dignified effects. 

Costs of operation are moderate — in 
fact, usually less than any other com- 
parable form of publicity. These costs 
will depend on the reflection factor of 
the area to be lighted, the angle at 
which the lighting devices are placed 
with regard to the building, and the 
brilliancy to which the building must be 
brought because of its surroundings. 

Energy expenditure with average re- 
flection factors (20 to 40 per cent) will 
require from two to seven watts per 
square foot of area lighted. A building 
having a reflection factor of only 20 
per cent will naturally absorb 80 per 
eent of the light and its visibility will 
be due only to the 20 per cent. 

It follows then that floodlighting 
should not be adopted unless the addi- 
tional expense of cleaning the building 
ean also be profitably assumed. Where 
cleaning is done, it is well also to in- 
clude the cost of a fixative to preserve 
the surface by filling the pores. 

Colors are sometimes an advantage, 
but garishness should be avoided and 
the introduction of colors will cause 
excessive absorption at the source and 
may easily require from two to five 
times the wattage for the same result, 
as compared with the clear light of the 
lamps. 

Whether or not floodlighting will ae- 
complish your purpose will depend on 
the factors outlined here and the desir- 
ability of this particular form of publie- 
ity in a given location. The advice of 
experts, however, should be obtained, 
and the results secured will more than 
offset the additional expenditure. 


Contract has been awarded for the 
construction of a branch bank and office 
building, two stories high, for the De- 
troit Savings Bank, Detroit, Michigan. 
The structure. will be 89 x 32 feet. 


The Tioga National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania contemplates the 
construction of a bank building. 








The character of the borrow- 


er governs the loan — 
HECO 
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Entrance To 
THE GREENVILLE BANKING & TRUST COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


[ THE first impression given by a 
bank is pleasing and inviting the 
banker has gone a long way toward 
accomplishing what he desired to 
achieve when he decided to erect a 
new building. 







ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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toward simplicity of units in bank eabj- 
a. net work to provide for easy removal 
EASILY REMOV ED of fixtures with a minimum of time and 

cost. This development has been espe- 
cially noticable in community and branch 
banks. 





The illustration above shows a type 
of counter work that can be easily re- 
moved whenever necessary without de- 
stroying any of its parts. 





The Peoples State Bank of Fort Seott, 
Kansas, recently opened its new and 
especially constructed banking room in 
the Scottish Rite Temple at First and 
Main Streets. The bank was organized 
in 1910 and has made rapid and sub- 
stantial growth. Three things character- 
ize the bank’s new home: Attractive- 
ness, convenience and safety. The vault 
is built of heavy drill and torch-resisting 
metal and is protected by both combina- 
tion and time locks. Through all the 
walls of the vault run copper eables con- 
nected with a burglar alarm, which would 
sound if any attempt were made to pene- 
trate the walls. The door also is con- 
nected with a burglar alarm and the least 
movement of the combination or tamper 
ing with the door would sound the bell. 





The safe includes an elaborate and con- 

HE old bank sereen structure was and resulted in much loss when an ex- venient system of safety deposit boxes, 

usually built up the same as a pansion program took place and it be- which can be opened only by the eus- 

plaster wall, with the exception that came necessary to move the fixtures to tomer’s key and a key at the bank. Both 

instead of using plaster, panels were a new location. keys are required, adding to the protee- 
csed. This was extremely cumbersome There has been a tendency of late tion of the customer. 








The Wilhamson State Bank, the 
voungest financial institution, but one of 
the best known in Williamson, West 
Virginia, recently moved into its new 
home. The new home of the State bank, 
formerly the banking room occupied by 
the Day and Night Bank, makes an ideal 













NATIONAL 





FOWLER BANK home for the bank and gives the neces- 
setachcags dies vary room for the expansion of the bank. 
INDIANA 


The new home of the bank is one of 
the best banking rooms in that part of 
the state. <A large vault, including a 
uumber of safety deposit boxes are at 
hand, the latter being available to the 
citizens of the community for the storage 
of their valuables. 











The new banking quarters of the Essex 
County Trust Company, 329 Mam 
Street, East Orange, New Jersey, marks 





| HE above bank building now in the course of con- the completion of thirty-four years of 
, 8 : : its existence. The bank was first organ- 
struction from plans designed—including all fixtures, ized as the East Orange National Bank 


furniture and equipment by 


WALTER SCHOLER 


ARCHITECT 
LAFAYETTE -- INDIANA 


and chartered on May 15, 1892; it later 
surrendered its charter on July 1, 1902, 
and thereafter under the statutes of the 
State of New Jersey functioned under 
its present name. 

The new banking house provides 4 
main banking floor of approximately 
6,000 square feet. The exterior walls are 
of Napoleon Gray Tennessee marble. 








—————— 


We are in a position to furnish complete plans, specifications and | 
supervision for all contracts, equipment included. If you contemplate | 
new construction or expansion we shall be pleased to consult with you. | 






The Margate Trust Company, Mar- 
gate, New Jersey, will erect a bank 
building one story high, 45x80 feet. 


| 
| 
L 
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One hundred fifty thousand dollars 
will be invested in the construction of 
a one story bank building, 50 x 125 feet 
of brick, stone and steel construction 
for the West Lawn State Bank, Chicago. 

The Peoples Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Rockford, Illinois plans the eon- 
struction of a ten or twelve story bank 
and office building. The structure will 
be of brick and stone and will cost 
$2,000,000. Project to mature about 
May 1, 1927. 

The First National and Central Sav- 
ings Bank, Detroit, Michigan contem- 
plates the construction of a branch bank 
building at the southwest corner Six 
Mile Road and Livernois Avenue. 





Plans are being drawn for a new bank 
building to cost $100,000 for the Frank- 
lin Trust Company, Evansville Indiana. 
The structure will be 40x119 feet of 
brick, reinforeed conerete, steel and 
Indiana limestone trim. 


Fifty thousand dollars will be spent 
in remodeling the Citizens National 
Bank building of Kokomo, Indiana. 

The Indiana Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, Warsaw, Indiana plans remodel- 
ing its bank building. This will involve 
an expenditure of $50,000. 

A one story bank building with a 
mezzanine will be erected for the Man- 
ufacturers Trust Company, New York 
City, for which plans are now being 
drawn. The structure will be 50x 100 
feet of brick and limestone eonstrue- 
tion. A. F. Gilbert of New York is 
the architect. 


The Marine Trust Company of 
Buffalo, New York contemplates the 
erection of a new bank building on Laf- 
ayette Square. Maturity indefinite. 


A new bank building is to be con- 
structed for The Elizabeth Avenue Na- 
tional Bank, Newark, New Jersey. 


In about two years the First National 
Bank of Store Harbor, New Jersey 
plans the erection of a one story bank 
building, probably of stone construction. 


The First Bank and Trust Company, 
Mechaniesburg, Pennsylvania will erect 
a stone bank building on its present site 
at Franklin Hall. 


The Pullman Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, expects to move into its hand- 
Some new building at 111th Street and 
South Park Avenue the early part of 
October. Notice has been published 
concerning the change of location and 
also announcing an increase in the num- 
her of directors from nine to eleven. 


A Tested— 
Bank Building Service 





Sketch showing an exterior view of the Old Colony Coopera- 
tive Bank building now being erected in Providence, R. I. 


This attractive building will be of Vermont white 
marble and New Hampshire antique waterstruck 
brick construction. It is designed by Thomas M. 
James Company to meet the special requirements 
of the Providence institution. 


May we help you in planning the design for your 
new banking home? Our organization and ex- 
perience are at your service. 


Thomas M. James Company 
Bank Architects and Equipment Engineers 
342 Madison Ave., New York 3 Park St., Boston 
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The Greater New York Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn, New York, is erecting a 
new entrance to the building on Ninth 
Street just off of Fifth Avenue. This 
will give the bank its main entrance on 
Fifth Avenue, one on Tenth Street and 
one on Ninth Street. There will be a 
glass and marble sereen placed across 
the rear of the bank, and the new en- 
trance will be through the president’s 
office. Officers’ quarters will be moved 
to the rear of their present location, the 
move doubling the present space occu- 
pied by them. The entrance is expected 
to be ready about November 1. 

A new banking edifice in the South 
Hills, that of the Dormont Savings and 
Trust Company, was opened recently at 
West Liberty Avenue near Potomac 
Avenue, Dormont, Pennsylvania. 

The bank has a capital of $3,000,000. 
A. C. Robinson is president and Robert 
Wardrop, W. D. George and J. O. Miller, 
vice presidents. The bank was founded 
in 1867. 

A three or four story bank and office 
building is contemplated being erected 


for the Harpeth Bank at Franklin, 
Tennessee. 
The First National Bank and the 


Monessen Trust Company of Monessen, 
Pennsylvania, will unite and become the 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Monessen. A new building is 
to be erected but the two banks will 
continue to operate in their separate 
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buildings until the new building ean be 
occupied. The building will be started 
this fall and will probably be of Indiana 
limestone or Onondago litholite with 
granite base. Plans for the building 
are being prepared by Hopkins and 
Dentz, bank architects of New York. 

The Sessions Loan & Trust Company, 
Morgage Bankers, has located its gen- 
eral headquarters at Atlanta, Georgia. 
This Company announces that plans are 
under way to make its service nation- 
wide. 

The Phillip State Bank of Chicago 
will oceupy the half of its new building 
now under construction time in 
November. Upon completion and_ oe- 
cupaney of the new rear structure, the 
present building will be immediately 
torn down and work started on the front 
part, which will probably be completed 
in the spring. The building will be 
three stories with a foundation for six, 
and 


some 


will occupy ground space of 
176 x58 feet. The bank will oceupy the 
ground floor. The upper two stories 


will be for offices. 

Joseph Scheitler of Rogers Park is 
the architect and is planning a Greek 
Dorie design throughout the building 
which is of east marble. The cost is 
estimated at $230,000. 

The new bank will have coupon booths 
for use of safety deposit patrons, rest 
rooms for men and women, and an en- 
larged safety deposit vault in the base- 
ment with eapacity for 12,000 boxes. 




















ROMEO SAVINGS BANK, ROMEO, MICH. 


HIS beautiful New Home for the Romeo Savings Bank of Romeo, 
Michigan, is the second bank building we have planned and are 
building and equipping in Romeo within a year, under our “guaranteed 


limit cost” form of contract. 


We have many satisfied customers. 


We can satisfy you, too. 


Our expert advice is free to you with no obligations 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY, Bank Builders 


1461 First National Bank Building ‘ 
06a HOD 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Cleveland Trust Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio will house its present 
West Park branch bank in a new build- 
ing it will erect on the northeast corner 
of Lorain and Riverside. The building 
with the bank’s strong vault equipment, 
will cost about $165,000. It will be a 
two story stone structure somewhat more 
monumental than the customary com- 
mercial type building and will be com- 
pleted early next summer. 


Formal opening of the new First Na- 
tional Bank building at Jefferson City, 
Missouri was held recently. 


PUBLISHERS 


(Continued from 


PAGE 
page 6) 

“We take this opportunity of stating, 
in all sincerity, that we find THE Bank- 
ERS MONTHLY an extremely interesting 
publication. We find in it many help- 
ful ideas.” 

Another Southern banker, J. C. Con- 
way, vice president and secretary of the 
American Southern Trust Company of 
Little Rock, also wrote: 

“Let me add that of all the trade mag- 
azines and journals that come over my 
desk in the course of a month, I find 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY the most inter- 
esting.” 





be line with an editorial program to 
present practical methods suggestions 
of seasonal importance, THE BANKERS 
MonTHLy for November will include a 
number of articles covering plans for 
the pre-Christmas activities. 

These will include window displays, 
newspaper advertising and direct mail. 
Cooperative advertising of the Christ- 
mas Club has been adopted in a number 
of cities, and just how these campaigns 
are conducted will be deseribed. The 
Christmas party for customers and em- 
ployes is also an event of the season in 
many banks and will come in for its 
share. 


667E.HE Bankers’ Secretary” service 

inaugurated for readers in the 
September issue and included in this 
number on page 87, has been enthusias- 
tically received. It will be continued as 
a permanent feature. 

Bankers in every part of the country 
have used the service page form to jot 
down their purchasing requirements and 
their lists sent to THe Bankers Moy- 
THLY have been handled quickly with 
minimum effort on their part. 

This method of contact with sourees 
of supply saves time for readers and 
places at their disposal the files of the 
Rand MeNally Banking Publications in 
securing the best in equipment and 
supplies with economy in costs. Full 
use of the service, which places no ob- 
ligation, should be made at all times. 
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and other advertising. 
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you could use. 


serve you. 










1400 Military Road 


Phone 






Pays Two Ways 


1 Directs to your Bank those interested by your newspaper 
e. 


Attracts and guides to your institution the many people 
who have not seen or read your other advertising. 


Working every day and night all 12 months 
of the year, the Flexlume Electric Sign reaches 
effectively more people, more often and at much 
lower cost than any other form of advertising 


Flexlume’s modest first cost is no greater than 
that of many inferior signs, and its low upkeep 
and unusual wearability make it by far the least 
expensive over a period of years. 


Write for photoprints of installations, “profit” 
facts and information as to how Flexlume can 


We also build exposed lamp and other types of 
electric signs for those who prefer or require them, 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 








Buffalo, N. Y. 


Factories also at 
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po ee Detroit, Los Angeles, a 4 j 
FLEXLUME”— : Oakland, California, : } 
All Principal Cities and Toronto, Canada be 
culture permanently prosperous, and 
that is the subject of a new book, 


RECENT BOOKS 


OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 





Community Advertising 

“A man, no matter how greedy and 
squint-eyed he may be, cannot work a 
year upon any moderately important 
committee of his town’s Chamber of 
Commerce without being a better father, 
a better husband, a better citizen, a 
better brother.” 

That is what William Allen White 
Says about community work as quoted 
in Don E. Mowry’s book on community 
advertising. And that, in short, is the 
reason why every banker as well as 
every business man should be interested 
in helping to develop his community. 

This book provides the necessary in- 
formation on machinery, mediums, and 
technique. 


The book is conveniently divided into 


81x sections, in each of which a complete 
treatise is given. 


It is so arranged as to 
Serve as a practical handbook for any 
one wishing to help build up his com- 
munity either to attain prestige, to se- 
cure conventions, tourists’ business or 
new residents, and to promote business 
or to weld town 


and country. The 
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names of these six sections of the book 
are: Fundamentals, Objectives, Ma- 
chinery, Mediums, Technique, Accom- 
plishments. “Community Advertising” 
is a 456-page book, with 42 chapters, 
and a complete index. Published by the 
Cantwell Press, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Price $4.25. Foreign price $5.00. 


Bank Architecture 


A helpful booklet has just been issued 
by W. Gibbons Uffendell, Ine. Architect, 
39 South State Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
The title is “The Open Door To Bank 
Architecture.” 

It has much valuable descriptive matter 
giving a good idea as to just what should 
be considered in planning a bank build- 
ing. It is illustrated with many pho- 
tographs and floor plans. 


Solving The Farm Riddle 


Agriculture has emerged from evil 
days of old, and the dead past is but a 
hideous dream. But there still remains 
the immense problem of making agri- 


“Solving the Farm Riddle,” by Edward 
Jerome Dies, which is already stimulat- 
ing widespread discussion. 

Cooperation is strongly favored by: 
the author when applied by farmers 
themselves to certain commodities. But 
instead of glorifying cooperation; he 
treats the subject as a historian, tracing 
the whole cooperative movement in 
America, dealing point-blank with 
failures and showing why they became 
failures. He let history show the kind 
of cooperation that succeeds. It is the 
kind dissociated from polities and pro- 
fessional organizers—the kind built 
from the ground up by the farmers 
themselves, and not the kind in which 
huge sums are garnered from farmers 
in whirl-wind campaigns to enrich a 
few organizers. 

Polities have befogged the farm issue, 
declares the writer, who likens the ac- 
tivities of the “friends of the farmer” 
to a “Colorful pageant of tomfoolery that 
moves ever onward, with the political 
jesters and eart- 
wheels, the organizers juggling gold 


doing handsprings 


bricks, and the cooperative lawyers 
shying bright banderillas at stuffed 


statutes.” 


It is published by Paseal Covici, 
Chieago, price $1.50 net. 
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What Our Service 
Consists of— 


Interior view of COMMERCE TRU 


ST AND SAVINGS BANK, Chicago, Ill. 
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HIS is the new quarters of 
the Commerce Trust and 
Savings Bank which we have 
just completed. Floors of art 
marble, bank screen of Botta- 
chino marble with counters of 
black and gold, walls are fin- 
ished with Craftex to imitate 
Travertine marble, 


an artistic 





inexpensive interior. 


Write for our brochure 
“The Open Door to Bank 
Architecture” which, be- 
sides featuring some of 
our work in the way of 
photographs, contains in- 
formation of interest to 
banks contemplating 
building. 


“WRITE TODAY” 


i—Consultations, preliminary sketches, estimates of cost, including water color 


design of proposed building. 


2—Complete plans, specifications, full size details and awarding of contracts in 


conjunction with owner. 
3—Complete superintendence. 


W. GIBBONS UFFENDELL, INC., Bank Architect 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








FOREIGN SECURITIES—HOW 
TO JUDGE THEIR VALUE 


(Continued from page 41) 
accounts, in 1926 the budget shows a 
slight excess of receipts over expendi- 
tures, but for many years the budget has 
not been balanced. An _ investment 
house would not necessarily consider 
this an obstacle to a loan, as large loans 
have been issued to countries whose bud- 
gets were badly out of balance. How- 
ever, it would be a point to consider. 

The resources in the case of Colombia 
are principally import duties. How- 
ever, it derives quite substantial sums 
from the salt monopoly, telegraph re- 
ceipts, income tax, emerald mines and 
so on. Imports are very heavily taxed, 
the average being about 42 per cent of 
value of invoice. 

The investment house would also take 
into consideration the total debt of 
Colombia, external and internal, and it 
would give particular attention to the 
history of the national indebtedness, 
promptness with which maturities and 
interest were taken care of, ete. At 
present Colombia is taking care of its 
obligations faithfully and the peso is 
at par or above par with the dollar. 

Particular attention would be given to 
the policy of the government with ref- 
erence to economic development, and 
it is satisfactory to state that the 
Colombian government is most progres- 
sive and businesslike. Great attention 





is being given to internal improvements, 
construction of railroads, highways and 
sc on, and large amounts of foreign cap- 
ital are being invested in various natural 
resources of the country. The attitude 
of the government is liberal and fair to 
the foreign investor. Aside from all 
this, it might be necessary to support 
the credit, for in the ease of many 
countries a loan is “sweetened” by 
pledging certain collateral. This was 
true in the recent $16,000,000 Peruvian 
loan. 


If the matter is one of an industrial 
security, the practice of our best houses 
is to send their own engineers and ex- 
perts to the field of operations and make 
a careful investigation of the physical 
value of the property, its earning cap- 
acity, taxation situation, production, 
markets and all other factors that go to 
make up success or failure in the busi- 
ness world. As time goes on, American 
executive genius and administrative tal- 
ent will be injected in large volume into 
many foreign undertakings. 

Finding Out the Facts 
REQUENTLY the individual relies 
on the judgment of his banker in mak- 

ing his investments, either domestic or 
foreign. The banker, in turn, must rely 
upon his ability to analyze a financial 
statement and his experience, which ‘s 
the foundation of his ability to analyze 
this statement. 


The banks of the United States are 
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continually increasing their investments 
in foreign securities, and it is, therefore, 
essential that bankers inform themselves 
regarding foreign issues. This can be 
done only by making a eareful study of 
the matter. It is not always possible 
for the banker to check up original 
sources of information, but he can at 
least put himself in a position to be 
able to appraise the various elements 
displayed, relying otherwise on the fact 
that well-known American — banking 
houses use every effort to insure the 
safety of money placed in their issues. 

As a beginning in this matter, | 
would recommend that bankers and in- 
vestors provide themselves with two or 
three books. These are: “American 
Foreign Investments,” by R. W. Dunn, 
(The Viking Press, New York); “In- 
vesting in Foreign Securities”, by G. W. 
Edwards, (Konald Press Co., New 
York, the reports of the “Council of 
the Corporation of Foreign Bond- 
holders,” London: Council House, No 
17 Moorgate (3 shillings). The report 
for 1925 is the 52nd report of 
this latter group and contains a large 
amount of data regarding the financial 
situation and history of foreign coun- 
tries. 


It is of particular interest to the 
American to note, in this report, that 
among the foreign states in default are 4 
number of our own southern states, whieh 
today owe some $75,000,000 principal 
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sum, which they refuse to pay either in 
principal or interest. These debts have 
been in default for periods of from 55 
to 85 years and are not related to the 
Confederacy. Europeans have lost sub- 
stantially in these “foreign’’ investments. 

It is probable that as time goes on, 
there will be formed in this country a 
similar organization, designed to give 
expert advice in the matter of foreign 
issues and to take over negotiations in 
ease of default in interest or principal. 
In addition to the books mentioned an 
unusually complete source of informa- 
tion is provided by “Moody’s Investors’ 
Service”, of New York. 

To Sum Up The Matter 

(THERE will always remain the fact 

that money placed in foreign countries 
is surrounded by laws, practices, and 
business conditions, in many eases rad- 
ically different from those prevailing in 
the United States. The security, or lack 
of security, is intrinsic, and we cannot 
rely on action by the United States or 
our banking interests to essentially 
change the situation. The value of each 
security must be made a matter of study 
and analysis. 

Stock exchange figures frequently 
eannot be used as a guide, as securities 
are supported, in many instances, by in- 
terested groups. Sufficient stress can- 
not be placed on the fact that the banker 
investing in foreign securities, or advis- 
ing such, must judge the situation as 
he does other credit risks. Perform- 
ance, reputation, ability to pay, net 
worth, surplus, good management 
whether private or public, ete.,—all 
should receive their due consideration 
and weight. 





NIGHT AIR MAIL SAVES $100 
A DAY FOR ONE BANK 
(Continued from page 19) 
arrived according to schedule and dur- 
ing August, 96 per cent, which is an in- 
dieation that the service is steadily 

improving. 

The mail from Witchita arrives in 
Chieago in time to catch the night plane 
to New York so that by leaving Witchita 
around noon, the mail arrives in New 
York at exactly the same time as that 
from Chicago. 

In order to determine whether your 
bank can profit by the use of air mail, 
it will be necessary to study the route 
map reproduced herewith and schedules 
Which may be obtained from the post 
office department. It is not possible 
to make savings in all directions. 

On this point Mr. Boston of the First 
National Bank of Witchita says, “We 
are unable to benefit by the southbound 
service to Oklahoma City, Fort Worth, 
and Dallas. However, we do benefit on 
the north and east bound service to 
Kansas City, Chicago, and New York. 

“The east bound plane leaves Witchita 
at 11:57 A. M. and is scheduled to 
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arrive at Kansas City at 1:57 P. M. of 
the same day. It arrives at Chicago 
7:20 P. M. the same day, and in New 
York 6:20 A. M. the day following. 

“We have several accounts in Kansas 
City and send each bank its own items 
received prior to 11 A. M. Our aecount 
is credited the same day. 

The air mail service to Chicago saves 
us one day on clearing house items, as 
regular mail arrives in that city too late 
for clearing. By making a fast train 
in the early afternoon, we ean reach 
New York in two days by regular mail. 
However, this mail arrives too late for 
clearing. Our air mail letter of today 
to New York arrives early tomorrow 
morning in time for clearing; con- 
sequently, we benefit two days on clear- 


ing house items and one day on items 
drawn on our own correspondent.” 

It seems quite clear at the present 
stage of the air mail development that 
the night mail is the only one that really 
makes a saving for Chicago and New 
York banks. On some other routes, 
however, the day mail makes a saving as 
between Witchita and Kansas City. 

Then again, there seems to be difficulty 
in making a saving between Chicago and 
San Francisco, for, while there is a gain 
in time of arrival, there are other 
matters that have not yet been worked 
out so that the actual gain in credit is 
not worth considering. This refers to 
Chicago banks and it should be noted 
that this situation may change when 


(Continued on page 78) 
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_ banks can do for agriculture” will be one of the leading 
topics discussed at the American Bankers Association con- 
vention in Los Angeles, October 4-——7. 


OVER HALF A MILLION FARMERS 
NOW KEEPING ACCOUNTS 


Gains of from $250 to $650 a year made 
by farmers who have been encouraged and 
aided by bankers in the keeping of records 


--anaage e have been urging farm- 
ers for years to keep accounts. 
Progress in that direction has been slow, 
but there has been progress. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture records show that 
approximately 600,000 farmers in the 
United States (about one in every ten,) 
now keep books. as compared with 
less than half that number ten years ago. 

Many banks are cooperating with the 
farm management extension service of 
the Department in urging farmers to 
discover and eliminate financial leaks. 
Farm records make it possible to re- 
organize the business on profitable lines. 
The result is larger bank deposits and 
more profit for the bank through in; 
creased business. 

Certain farmers in Ohio who have 
kept accounts have increased their in- 
dividual net incomes $300 a year by 
eliminating wasteful farming methods. 

A group of 19 Illinois farmers began 


By J. FARRELL 


11 years ago to keep detail records. 
They made changes in their farming 
program from time to time that resulted 
in an average increase of $650 a year in 
net income. 

R. H. Atherton, county agricultural 
agent for Twin Counties, Maine, has re- 
ported that 18 farmers in his county 
who have kept continuous records for 
three years or more have increased their 
labor income an average of $250. 

Accounts Help Eliminate Wasteful 

Practices 

The recent agricultural depression 
has been an important stimulus for 
keeping accounts, as it has compelled 
farmers to adopt economy programs 
that will eliminate wasteful practices. 

More than 84,000 last year obtained 
farm account books through the Fed- 
eral-State Extension Service alone, as 
compared with about 63,000 in 1922. 
The department estimates that fully 75 
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A group of Indiana farmers fascinated by the instructions in farm accountin 





being given by 


Lynn S. Robertson, farm management demonstrator, Indiana State College of Agriculture 
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per cent of those who obtain books ae- 
tually use them. 

Following the development of the 
farm account book, farmers have been 
assisted in keeping and using simple 
farm records through farm management 
and farm account schools. In 
states, those who have kept records 
throughout the year meet for county 
or community summary schools where 
each man summarizes his own record 
and analyzes it under the supervision of 
the farm management demonstrator and 
county agent. In other states, assistance 
is given through visits by the county 
agent or farm management demonstra- 
tor, when records are checked and collect- 
ed for summary in the county or state 
extension office. 

Each of these methods has obvious ad- 
vantages. The latter gives a more con- 
plete analysis than it is possible to work 
out in the limited time in a summary 
school. The other gives a more in- 
mediate summary which the farmer 
works out himself. Where they come 
together and summarize their own re- 
ords in a one-day summary school, the 
added advantage of a more complete 
summary can be gained by the county 
agent assembling all the records and 
making a complete summary for the 
county. 


some 


* ” + + 


Only 21 Minutes a Week For Farm 
Account Keeping 

HE question of the amount of time 

it takes to keep an account of busines 
has been given considerable attention by 
extension officials. A survey among 5 
farmers of Oxford county, Maine, show 
ed that an average of seven minutes 4 
day was required. J. C. Galloway, farm 
management leader in Iowa reports that 
farmers spent an average of four hour 
in taking an inventory at the beginning 
of the year, 21 minutes a week making 
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Head Office 
in Montreal 


of branches. 


America. 
information on local conditions. 


A Business 


ITH the largest number of branches in the Dominion, 
The Royal Bank of Canada extends a helpful co-oper- 
ation to American bankers and their customers, 

The strength of this Bank lies, not alone in its vast 
resources of over 730 million dollars, but in its ability to 
serve through a widespread and firmly established system 
Nearly 800 branches serve Canada and 
Newfoundland and there are over 100 serving 20 other 
countries throughout the West Indies, Central and South 
Each branch is a direct channel of first-hand 


The Royal Bank 
of Canada 


New York Offce—68 William Street 
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entries, and about six hours to close the 
inventory and summarize the books for 
the year. 

Experience has shown that one reason 
why more do not keep records is because 
they have not had an opportunity to 


learn a simple system. With this in 
mind, the farm management leaders in 
several states have placed considerable 
emphasis on the teaching of farm ac- 
counting in the rural schools. 

A sample record of the entire year’s 
business transactions with all items ar- 
ranged in chronological order is furnish- 
ed the pupils, each pupil being supplied 
with a copy of the account book and one 
of the sample records. The pupils are 
required to total the simple business 
transactions and to transfer them to the 
proper pages in the account book. 
When all items are transferred to the 
proper pages, the receipts and expenses 
for each farm enterprise are totaled and 
the record summarized. 

Another recent departure is the or- 
ganization of young men who are just 
beginning farming into community clubs. 
Each member keeps a record of the year’s 
business, meetings being held at a 
central point during the period. At the 
first meeting, accounting methods are 
explained and accounts started. One 
field trip is arranged to farms illustrat- 
ing the successful solution of problems 
of particular importance to the members 
of the club. At the final meeting of the 





year, the completed accounts of the 
members serve as the basis of the study 
ot the farm management problems of 
the group. 

Illinois Helps Its Farmers Keep 

Records 

Paul E. Johnston, farm advisor, 
Woodford county, Illinois reported to 
the department recently that during the 
past four years about 110 account 
books have been started by farmers in 
that county each year. About the 
middle of December, a letter is sent to 
each farmer calling attention to the fact 
that he will need to take a closing inven- 
tory on the first of January. He is in- 
formed also that a series of meetings 
will be held at which time he is to bring 
his farm account book to be checked over 
with the farm advisor. 

One farmer declared that when he 
made his first summary he found tbat he 
was paying $1.07 for feed that returned 
him only $1 in live stock. He studied 
feed costs, and made changes in prac- 
tices that placed his feeding on a more 
profitable basis. 

Another farmer stated that “should 
the majority of farmers keep accounts, 
it would effect a vast change in many 


farming enterprises, because it renders - 


clear what may have been merely guess 
work.” 

The results of two year’s study of 
farm accounts, together with the changes 
made in the second year for one farmer 
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and his son are reported by a farm 
demonstrator in Iowa as follows: 
Strong points, 1922 

Good crop yields and good returns 

from hogs. 

Livestock returns per $100 worth of 

GR <ésathtnneaqnatadendaads $170 

Hog receipts per sow ........ $149 
Weak points, 1922 

Dairy product receipts per cow . $34 

Crop acres per man .......... 41 

Crop acres per horse ....... ae ee 
Changes made, 1923 

Rented more land. 

Replanned fields and reduced the 

number. 

Introduced a minor rotation for hogs. 

Sold two serub cows. 

Purchased three cows of good dairy 

breed. 

Increased crop acres per man to 67. 

Increased crop acres per horse to 20. 

Receipts per cow increased to $45. 

The Department of Agriculture exten- 
sion officials are waging a country-wide 
campaign to induce farmers to keep ac- 
counts. They are equipped now with 
proof of the tangible results of farm 
bookkeeping. Bankers and other com- 
mercial interests are being asked to par- 
ticipate in_the program in an effort to 
improve the economie status of the en- 
tire farm community. “Consult your 
banker” is the advice fully as applicable 
to farmers as it is to industrial workers. 
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LOBBY EXHIBIT BRINGS 
FARM CUSTOMERS 


Townspeople and farmers are both at- 
tracted to this Michigan bank by the annual 
agricultural display with its prize awards 


By R. H. CROSS 


National Union Bank, Jackson, Mich. 


EVERAL good-sized accounts at 

least have been traced definitely to 
the recent agricultural exhibit held in 
our bank. One of these, for example, 
made an initial deposit of $600, another 
deposited $1,300, and another, $900. 

In arranging the exhibit we had two 
purposes in mind. We wanted to be of 
definite service to farmer customers and 
we wanted to attract as many people 
into our bank as possible. We felt that 
the farm exhibit represented a needed 
public service, and in rendering this 
service, the bank has developed an ad- 
vertising medium of definite dollars- 
and-cents value. 

About the middle of September, each 
year, we write to all the farmers in the 
community and announce the National 
Union Bank Agricultural Exhibit. This 
announcement usually takes the follow- 
ing form: 

“The fourth, National Union Bank, 
agricultural exhibit will be held in the 
lobby of the Main Office, 120-22 Mich- 
igan Avenue West, October 19 to 24 and 
you are urged to assist in making this 
exhibit even better than the three preced- 
ing ones. 

“Our object is to assist the farmer- 
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businessman to market his product and 
to improve its quality by comparison 
with that of his friends and neighbors. 

“To fully realize this aim, we need 
your active support and we believe we 
shall have it. We are glad to say that 
County Agent Roy E. Decker and the 
Michigan State College men are in 
hearty sympathy with this plan. 

“As you will see by the enclosed entry 
blank, we are offering the same amount 
of cash prizes ($180), but we have 
divided the prizes on a new schedule 
in order to permit a wider range for 
exhibits and to recognize more products. 

“Mr. Decker will again have charge 
of the selection of competent judges. 

“You can help us by leaving word 
with our lobbyman, Mr. Stoddard, or by 
mailing your entry blank to the bank 
in advance of the opening date. That 
will assist us to know how much display 
space will be required.” 

This letter is accompanied by an 
entry blank containing both the list of 
products that may be exhibited and in- 
structions for making an exhibit. 

The farmer goes over the entry blank, 
signs his name and address, selects the 
entries he intends to make, and returns 
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to us with this information. We are 
then prepared to provide sufficient space 
for the exhibits that are to be made. 

We have found it advantageous to 
secure the services of the local county 
agent in arranging these exhibits and in 
helping to display them. His presence 
in the bank while products are on dis. 
play, brings in most of the farmers of 
the community. 

The principal cost is the amount of 
the money prizes. First prizes are $7 
and $10; second prizes are $3 and $5, 
depending upon the products. These are 
sufficient to attract the best exhibits and 
yet the total cost is low enough to make 
it well worth while for the bank. 


ALFALFA MADE A BASIS 
FOR FARM CREDIT 


HILE farm loans do not depend 

entirely upon whether a man has 
alfalfa on his farm or not, we are more 
liberal with those farmers who are grow- 
ing this important legume. If a man 
asks to borrow money who has no al- 
falfa, we ask him if he will make a 
pledge to grow some. If he promises 
to plant it at the next planting season, 
we are more liberal with his credit. 

We have found after several years of 
experiment and a thorough soil survey 
of the county, that a good portion of 
our lands are especially adapted to 
growing alfalfa. The farmers who have 
tried it the past several years find that 
it does not require replanting within 
that period and they get from four to 
five cuttings per acre every year. 

The bankers here are in very close 
touch with the farmers and are actively 
supporting a program to have alfalfa 
planted on practically every farm this 
fall. We are getting pledges from the 
farmers to this effect. 

We are backing this program because 
we believe it is a safer farming system 
than annual crops, such as cotton, to- 
bacco, and grain. It brings in money 
five times a year, and reduces the long 
term credits required for annual crops. 

We believe also that it will encourage 
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the live stock industry, to which this 
section is especially adapted. As there 
are millions of dollars sent out of 
Georgia every year for hay, there will 
always be a cash market for alfalfa. We 
are endeavoring to make this “The Al- 
falfa County of Georgia.”—H. P. 
Hunter, Cashier, First National Bank, 
Elberton, Georgia. 
Folders Build Farmers Bank With 
$1,000,000 in Deposits 

We believe the best plan of adver- 
tising among farmers we have ever used 
has been the distribution of folders at 
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monthly intervals treating local sub- 
jects and conditions at seasonal periods. 

With three banks operating locally, 
our bank has considerably over half of 
the deposits. We believe this is 
largely on account of having cared for 
the worthy requirements of our cus- 
tomers during good and bad times. 

We seldom ever lose a good account 
and have, during 40 years, grown with 
our community from a very Small be- 
ginning to deposits of a million dollars 
in a town of 3,500—Ralph L. Stitt, 
Cashier, Wallace State Bank, Monte 
Vista, Colorado. 


EVIDENCE OF THE VALUE 


OF CORN CLUB WORK 








WANT to tell everybody about my 

acre of corn. 

When I started, Pa and Granpa did 
not think I would make much corn. 
They told to watch them beat me with 
the old turning plow. 

Well, our county agent visited me 
about once a month and told me how 
to plow my corn. I thought he was 
going to make me tear it up and thought 
it was ruined when I went over it with 
the section harrow the first time. When 
he wanted to section-harrow it the see- 
ond time, I did not want to do it. He 
said I ought to follow his instructions 
it I wanted to be a good club boy. I 
wanted to be a good club boy, but Pa 
laughed at me. He said he would help 
me out if I ruined my corn. So I 
section-harrowed it the second time and 
thought it was gone. But in a very few 
days, it began to look good again. 

I sure was afraid he was going to 
make me section-harrow it again, but 
when he came by in a few days, he told 
me I might “gewhiz” it. Great good- 
ness, I sure did feel good. Pa told me 
to go ahead and do as the county agent 





said. So I tried to work it all along 
just like he wanted me to. The weather 
sure was hot, but I wanted to be sure to 
make a good crop on my plat. So I 
worked it till he said I might lay it by. 
On June 24, I layed it by. 

Pa and Grandpa kept watching my 
corn and finally quit laughing at me 
about it. Finally, Pa said one day, 
“Son, I believe you are going to make 
1 pretty good crop of corn even if you 
did follow that county agent.” 

That made me feel good. The county 
agent came to see me about time to 
gather the corn and talked to Pa some. 
I do not know what he told him, but Pa 
seemed different about my corn and 
went to see some neighbors and in a few 
days they all came over and helped me 
gather and weigh my corn and wanted to 
sign my record book for me. They all 
bragged on my corn and told me that 
they thought I ought to go to the Dallas 
Fair with some of it. 

Now, Pa, Grandpa, and the neighbors 
all around say they are going to plow 
theirs deeper the same way next year. 
—Henry Hill Wall, Shelbyville, Texas 
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Canada- 
the Best 
Customer 


ANADA buys more 

goods from the United 
States than from any other 
country. In 1925 these 
purchases amounted to 
$579,746,080. 


In return Canada supplies 
the United States with many 
essentials—chiefly food, 
forest products and minerals. 


Millions 
of Acres 
Await 
Settlement 























Only one-fifth of the avail- 
able farm land in Canada is 
under cyltivation. Good 
land close to railways, mar- 
kets and schools can be 
bought for $15 to $20 an acre. 
Settlement of these lands 
improves international trade 
—north and south. 


Your nearest neighbor wel- 
comes United States settlers. 


For information write 


DEPARTMENT of 
IMMIGRATION and 
COLONIZATION 


Room 901, Ottawa, Canada 
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EN years ago, Mercer county was 
not an average agricultural com- 
munity. It was below par. Today it 
ranks among the leading counties in 
agricultural development. In fact, its 
record has given it national fame. 

The inception of this record can be 
traced to the vision of a few bankers 
who could see that banker-farmer co- 
operation was necessary to continued 
business development, and that our 
county could grow in wealth and social 
advancement only as the rural com- 
munity prospered. 
















It has been conservatively estimated 
that this movement led by the bankers 
has increased the wealth of the county 
more than $4,000,000. 

The inspiration of this success has led 
the agricultural committee of the state 
bankers association to encourage agri- 
cultural activities in every county. To- 
day the Pennsylvania bankers rank high 
in their constructive efforts for banker- 
farmer team work. 

The State College of Agriculture 
through the county farm agent and in 
cooperation with the officers of the 
county bankers association, brought be- 
fore the bankers the great possibilities 
here for potato growing. Notwithstand- 
ing. the fact that State College has for 
years published detailed information on 
how to get the best quality and yield, 
farmers were generally not taking ad- 
vantage of this information. 

The value of actual demonstration was 
considered. It was decided that if cer- 
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President, First National Bank, Greenville, Penn. 


BANKERS RAISE COUNTY’S WEALTH 
BY URGING BETTER METHODS 


Demonstration farms established by bankers 
showed farmers 
yield of potatoes 55 bushels per acre 


how to. increase 


By W. S. McKAY 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association 


tain farms in different parts of the 
county could be operated by the best 
methods for a specific time, the actual 
demonstration of results would receive 
more consideration than volumes of 
theory. 


HIS is one of the most 
constructive propositions 
that has ever been carried 
out by our bankers. The re- 
turns of last year’s crop 
meant real prosperity to 


several of our land owners. 
Mercer county bankers are 
now awake to the interests 


of farmers. The success of 
our industries is furthered by 
the success of our farmers. 
Manufacturers like to be close 
to a supply of food stuffs. 
Their men can, with the 
same wage, live with less ex- 
pense and lay up something 
for the future.—The Author. 





To carry out this idea, each banker 
was asked to select and sponsor one 
farmer in the growing of potatoes. A 
three-party contract was entered into, 
signed by the banker, the farmer, and 
the county agent. 

The bankers selected their demon- 
strators and took the responsibility of 
lending financial assistance when neces- 





When the bankers took neighboring farmers to the demonstration fields, the farmers saw with 
their own eyes what good seed and spraying mean in potato growing. As a result, thousands 
of dollars have been added to the income in this one county 


the 







Chairman, Agricultural Committee, 


sary. The farmer whom our bank spon- 
sored was “sold” on the potato growing 
proposition, but hesitated somewhat in 
borrowing the money for the purchase 
of seed. When he had sold his potatoes 
in the fall, he paid the loan and said: 
“I wish I had borrowed ten times as 
much, then I would have made propor- 
tionately as much profit. You know 
farmers hesitate to go in debt, but I 
guess there are certain times when we 
should borrow money.” 


The plan called for the use of ap- 
proved disease-free seed and for the 
performing of the operations of seed- 
ing, spraying, rotation, cultivation, and 
so on, best suited to the need of each 
individual farm. It also called for the 
planting of one acre or more of disease 
free seed recommended by the agricul- 
tural extension service and the planting 
of enough home-grown seed in the same 
field to furnish a demonstration in com- 
parison with the approved seed. 


The demonstrators went over their 
fields with a spraying machine at inter- 
vals of ten days or less, from the time 
they could follow the rows till the time 
the vines were dead. They left a check 
plat unsprayed to show the difference 
between treated and untreated potatoes. 
They cultivated the fields in such a 
manner as to keep the crop free from 
weeds and provide a mulch to conserve 
moisture as recommended by the exten- 
sion service. 


Each farmer kept a record. It showed 
the amount of seed used, the amount of 
fertilizer, and the cost of the various 
items in growing a potato crop. 

The extension service furnished all 
the information needed and adapted 
its recommendations to each individual 
farm. The county agent visited the 
farmer frequently and advised with him 
as to the best methods of procedure. He 
also reported all delinquents to the bank- 
ers association. 

The bankers also made personal visits 
to show their interest. 

Meetings were held at a number of 
demonstration farms. Bankers, farm 
ers and the farm agent discussed the 
work. 

When the potato tops looked the best, 
an automobile tour was made by repre 
sentatives of each bank, and as many 
farmers as could be interested. 4 
number of the demonstration farms were 
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yisited. This tour proved a wonderful 
inspiration to everyone. Schedules of 
demonstration meetings were published 
in the papers and the publicity given 
was very helpful in promoting closer co- 
operation between bankers and farmers. 

When the potatoes were dug, it was 
found that there was an average in- 
erease for all demonstration farms of 
48 bushels per acre as the result of 
using approved disease-free seed. 

The result from spraying showed an 
increase of 55 bushels per acre for dis- 
ease-free seed, 24 bushels per acre for 
common seed, and an average of 46 
bushels increase per acre on all potatoes 
grown. ; 

This is one of the most constructive 
propositions that has ever been carried 
out by our bankers. The returns from 
last year’s crop meant real prosperity to 
several of our farmers. 

One farmer said, “I have sold 1,000 
bushels of my potatoes at $2.50 per 
bushel. While it is generally inadvis- 
able to sell from the field, I took a 
chance and now can meet all my debts.” 

Mercer county bankers are now 
awake to the interests of farmers. The 
suecess of our industries is furthered 
by the success of our farmers. Manu- 
facturers like to be close to a supply 
of food stuffs. Their men ean, with 
the same wage, live with less expense 
and lay up something for the future. 

Through the leadership of the bank- 
ers, the service clubs of the county have 
entertained the grange members at the 
grange halls and thus 
quainted. 

One farmer said, “I now know that the 
suecess of the rural community, and the 
suecess of the town, depend upon the 
success of each other.” 

Banker-farmer cooperation is a serv- 
ice worth while. It naturally is up to 
the banker to take the lead. 


become ac- 


Storage of Canned Foods Under Ware- 
House Act Authorized 

The storage of canned food under the 
United States Warehouse Act is now 
authorized. Under the regulations, 
canned foods are defined to mean “fruits 
and vegetables sterilized by heat and 
packed in hermetically sealed con- 
tainers.” 

The placing of canned foods on the 
eligible list, is in answer to demands 
from ecanners, growers, and associations. 

The federally licensed warehouse re- 
ceipt will make it possible to finance not 
only more generally but to greater ad- 
vantage. Proper financing, it is felt, 
will relieve growers’ associations and 
canners whose present financing ability 
1s somewhat limited from being forced 
to dump their packs on the market at 
a time when the market is already 
loaded. 

_ The regulations are so worded as to 
improve warehousing and canning meth- 
ods and to safeguard the interests of 
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Simplify Your 
Chicago Transactions 


Bankers, especially, know the value and necessity of 
directness, promptness and economy in transacting 
the ordinary affairs of the day’s business — and rar- 
ticularly out-of-town business. These advantages are 
gained by routing all your Chicago items through 
one institution which possesses the facilities and 
experience to render you the efficient service due 
correspondent banks. The State Bank of Chicago 
places at your disposal its forty-seven years of bank- 
ing experience and its complete financial services. 


The new State Ba:.k of Chicago building—the site of which 
is now being prepared at La Salle and Monroe Streets— will 
provide increased facilities for a constantly growing clientele. 
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LA SALLE AND WASHINGTON STREETS 


Member Federal Reserve System 


CAPITAL $2,500,000—SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $7,360,000 


persons accepting the warehouse re- 
ceipts as collateral for loan purposes. 
Under the regulations, it will be nee- 
essary for many canners to improve 
their pack and establish more definite 
standards and grades and live up to 
them. 

Careless and indifferent methods and 
lack of observation of grades will not 
be tolerated, says the department. All 
products must be inspected by federally 
licensed graders before they enter stor- 
age and if they do not meet the regula- 
tions, the warehouse man is prohibited 
from accepting them. The regulations 
are not arbitrary, but an honest attempt 
is made to improve conditions and to help 
place the canning industry on a sound 
basis. 
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Alterations and an addition will be 
made to the Gramatan National Bank 
building of Bronxville, New York. 


A new bank building is to be erected 
for the First National Bank, Zanesville, 
Ohio. 
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TO FIT THE SECURITY 
TO THE INVESTOR 


Types of securities that seem much the 
easiest to sell to various classes of buyers. 
Based on the experience of four concerns 


ee ENERALIZING, it may be said 

that in each class or type of in- 
vestor will be found buyers of all the 
different kinds of securities the financial 
world has to offer; and it would not be 
correct to specify a certain class of 
investments for any particular type of 
investor. In distributing securities, 
however, I have found the situation to 
be about as follows.” 

With this introduction, Edward C. 
Swanson, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
analyzes the securities that have been 
easiest to sell to several classes of buyers 
as follows: 

“Farmers, although oftentimes the 
prey of high-pressure stock salesmen 
distributing rank speculations, seem to 
prefer municipal bonds and first mort- 
gage real estate bonds. The average 
farmer is conservative, or skeptical, and 
knows that municipals are safe. First 
mortgage real estate bonds appeal for 
the reason that many a farmer has had 
a mortgage on his farm, and is aec- 
quainted with the set-up and the why 
and wherefore of that particular type 
of security.” 

F. E. Beckham, vice president and 
treasurer of the Brannan-Beckham & 
Company, investment bankers of At- 
lanta, Georgia, gives this information as 
to their experience in selling to farmers. 

“Farmers, as a class, are difficult of 
classification as to kind of investments 
favored. Most of their investment needs 
are supplied through their local banks. 
While real estate bonds are extensively 
sold, the stock or bond then being of- 
fered and recommended by the bank is 
the one the farmer buys.” 

Mr. Swanson has this to say regarding 
women investors. 

“Women investors are sometimes 
shrewder buyers than men. They like 
conservative securities such as govern- 
ment, municipal and the better grade of 
public service corporation bonds. Then, 
too, there are, of course, quite a few 
women who will buy anything that a 
glib, well-groomed stranger will offer 
her. 

“The man buying his first security 





Banks “‘sell’’ their customers 
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usually ventures out upon the field of 
finance in conservative fashion,” says 
Mr. Swanson, “selecting investments 
that have a combination of the features 
which make up safety, fair yield and 
marketability.” 

“We find that real estate bonds are 
usually easier to sell to persons making 
their first investment,” says A. W. Sher- 
wood, assistant Michigan manager of 
the American Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany. “Perhaps this is so because of the 
fact that real estate bonds are more 
easily understood and appear to have 
more tangible assets back of them to 
the uninitiated.” 

The experience of Clement A. Evans, 
manager of the Hibernia Securities 
Company, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia, is a 
little different. He says: 

“We find that the type of securities 
which most readily appeal to uneducated 
buyers is usually a high grade taxfree 
municipal bond of a large city or county 
that the proposed buyer is familiar with. 
We usually try to sell this type of bond 
and impress upon the buyer that the 
securities are paid from taxes levied 
against all of the taxable property of 
the community. If the buyer is familiar 
with the community, the securities readi- 
ly appeal to him. At other times, we 
find it easier to sell a first mortgage 
real estate bond on a building the buyer 
can visit and appraise for himself. 
After a beginner has made several pur- 
chases, he becomes a little more confident 
and is gradually educated up to the fact 
that there are other good securities. Then 
we branch out into other forms and 
gradually make a real investor of him.” 

“The small town banker,” says Mr. 
Swanson, “picks government bonds, cor- 
poration securities, and (in this part of 
the country), first mortgage real estate 
bonds, if they are conservatively issued. 
In our section of the country, the small 
town banker does not seem to demand 
the degree of marketability that the big 
city banker feels he needs. 

“Foreigners are prone to purchase 
bonds issued by their countries of birth 
and, due perhaps to limited education, 
are likely to buy questionable or specula- 
tive securities promising big returns. 
Newspaper items bear out the point that 
foreigners are frequently swindled by 


the vendor of spurious offerings.” 

Mr. Beckham classifies his customers 
a little differently, he says: 

“A certain class of businessman (usu- 
ally the one who individually owns and 
operates his business) is primarily inter- 
ested in securities (either stocks or 
bonds) which have a high degree of 
marketability. The kind of security is 
of secondary importance provided he 
can readily convert his holdings into 
cash. 

“Another class of businessman, more 
nearly an investor in the truest sense, 
thinks less of extreme marketability and 
buys unlisted as well as listed securities. 
It is very difficult to ascribe a particular 
kind of security, either stock or bond, 
as being most in demand. Our experi- 
ence has been that the general market 
list is bought impartially. 

“The retired business or professional 
man of any means leans toward tax free 
securities and undoubtedly the largest 
proportion of such securities are sold to 
this class of investor and to. the very 
wealthy investor. 

“However, professional men and 
women with any knowledge of invest- 
ments, buy a larger proportion of un- 
listed securities composed mainly of first 
mortgage bonds or preferred stocks. 
Such securities yield a better return 
than listed securities and this class of 
investor has been educated to that fact. 
Of late years, probably the security 
most in demand by this class has been 
first mortgage real estate bonds yielding 
from 6 to 7% per cent.” 


MILWAUKEE RAILWAY 
SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 
IN NET RETURNS 


 Serosies figures showing the operating 
revenues and expenditures of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
for the first six months of the current 
year show that the net operating i 
come of the railway has increased more 
than $3,000,000 over that of the same 
period last year. 
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Freight revenue showed an increase of 
$1,546,991. Passenger revenue gained 
$40,453. Total operating revenue re- 
eorded a gain of $1,730,233. Operating 
expenses decreased $811,919. Net op- 
erating revenue, therefore, amounted to 
$2,602,152. Net operating income 
(after deduction of taxes, rentals, ete.) 
showed a gain of $3,028,811. 

Through the purchase last year of 
approximately $12,600,000 of new 
equipment the road is said to be able this 
year to effect a substantial reduction in 
equipment rentals, amounting to more 
than $600,000 for the first six months of 
1926. : 

The approaching reorganization will 
probably find the road in a favorable 
condition to regain its former place in 
the railroad financial field. 

Officials say there are two reasons for 
this. The first is that through the loyal 
cooperation of every employe, really 
astonishing economies of operation 
have been brought about without im- 
pairing the efficiency of freight or pas- 
senger movements. The running time of 
some of the fast trains has been reduced. 

Here are a few examples of gains in 
efficiency of operation as reported by 
the company : 

The net tons per train have increased 
on the average from 511 to 680, or 
spproximately 33 per cent. 

The gross tons per train on the av- 
erage have increased from 1196 to 1523, 
or 27.3 per cent. 

The average load per ear has been in- 
ereased from 20.67 tons to 25.36 tons, 
or 22.7 per cent. 

The consumption of fuel per thousand 
gross ton miles has been decreased from 
204.2 pounds to 171.6 pounds, or 16 per 
cent. 

Through the acquisition of the Chiea- 
go, Terre Haute& Southeastern Railway, 
making available by direct connection 
the coal mines of southern Indiana, 
there has been a direct saving to the Mil- 
waukee of $2,420,851.56 for the last 
calendar year. This is over and above 
all expenses of operation, rentals and 
all fixed charges of the Terre Haute 
branch. 

The other important factor in the 
returning prosperity is the improving 
economie condition of the Northwest. 
The definite passing of the post-war 
period of stagnation is revealed graph- 
ieally by recent official _ statistics. 
These show that debits to individual 
accounts have grown from $6,804,908,- 
000 in 1921 to $9,302,263,000, or nearly 
30 per cent. ; 

Freight car leadings are another con- 
spieuous item. Contrasted with total 
loadings of 5,447,314 for 1921 is a total 
of 7,271,099 for the past year. Retail 
sales of lumber have jumped from 158- 
000,000 to 203,000,000 feet. Propor- 
Uonate increases in wholesale and retail 
sales of shoes, hardware, groceries, ag- 
neultural implements and general mer- 


Measuring 


your security 


tlhe real security back of any given 
bond can be determined only 
through a judicious application of the 
proper measurements. Industrials, 
rails, public utilities, foreign bonds— 
all require experienced scrutiny. 


The National City Company has 
unusual facilities for measuring the 
values back of the bonds which it 
offers to banks. We will gladly send 
our regular monthly list of recom- 
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The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
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SHORT TERM NOTES . 


chandise are shown. 

Mining, one of the principal in- 
dustries of the Northwest, is showing a 
remarkable expansion of production. 
Five large firms which in 1921 produced 
128,984,503 pounds of copper, in the 
past year mined 421,456,500 pounds, or 
three and a half times their 1921 pro- 
duetion. Silver mining has nearly 
trebled. Building permits jumped in 
valuation from $49,852,603 in 1921 to 
$73,361,100 in 1926. e 


MASSACHUSETTS FAVORS 
UTILITIES UNDER 
TERMINABLE PERMITS 


The state of Massachusetts has 
recently adopted a banking law which 
favors publie utility securities issued 
under terminable permits over those 


ACCEPTANCES 


of companies operating under limit- 
ed term franchises. Other states 
appear to be getting ready to do like- 
wise, to the disadvantage of utility com- 
panies which have to operate under term 
franchises, and to that of the public 
which they serve. 

Under the new Massachusetts law, 
savings banks are permitted to invest in 
the securities of certain public util- 
ity properties outside of Massachusetts 
when, and only when, the following con- 
ditions are complied with: 

1. When the company’s franchise 
extends at least three years be- 
yond the maturity date of the 
bonds; or (if the company oper- 
ates under several franchises). 

2. When 75 per cent of the revenue 
comes from properties operated 
under franchises extending at 
least three years beyond the ma- 
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turity date of the bonds; or 
3. When the company operates un- 


der an indeterminate (termina- 
ble) permit, instead of under a 
term franchise. 


Many strong companies, with ample 
physical properties and earnings, are un- 
able to get their bonds approved for the 
investment of Massachusetts savings 
bank funds beeause of that term-fran- 
chise restriction. It is especially a hard- 
ship to them because Massachusetts is 
such a large investing state and savings 
banks are such heavy buyers of invest- 
ment securities. 

Companies whose bonds come within 
the requirement of such a law as the 
Massachusetts savings bank law ean in 
the long run finance at less cost than 
those that do not. Since the cost 
of money is one of the largest items of 
expense in operating public utilities, the 
cheaper they can finance, the cheaper 
they can render service to their patrons. 

The State of New York, which is a 
much larger investing state than Massa- 
chusetts, will in the of time 
amend its law govening the investments 
of savings banks and will in all prob- 
ability have a restriction similar to that 
of the Massachusetts law. The result 
will be an even greater difference in the 
cost of money to companies operating 
under conditions favorable to financing, 
or indeterminate (terminable) permits, 
in comparison with companies whose 
bonds mature after the expiration of 
their franchise. 


course 


Some life insurance companies are the 
largest purchasers of public utility se- 
curities, and among these are several 
which will not purchase bonds unless the 
franchise extends beyond the maturity 
of the bonds or unless the operation of 
the property is protected by an inde- 
terminate (terminable) permit. 
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FRANCE WILL NEED HELP 


eet gems and unofficial discussions 
with bankers and prominent men of 
Italy, France and England; chats with 
League of Nations dignitaries; sessions 
on the famous St. Andrews golf course 
—these were high spots in the recent 
trip abroad of President Creech of the 
Cleveland Trust Company who with his 
family returned early last month bring- 
ing with him his daughter Florence, who 
had been attending school in Italy. 

Help from other nations probably will 
be needed by France if her present 
serious situation is to be remedied, Mr. 
Creech quoted from the opinions of 
those with whom he talked. 

“The people of France have been led 
to believe that their war debt would be 
paid by the German indemnity. The 
policy of general taxation was not put 
into effect early; the fall of the frane 
and the question of settlement of inter- 


national debts creates a very serious 
situation. 
“Probably the strongest man in 


France is at the head of the government 
—Poineare. He is the type of French- 
man determined to take any necessary 
measures and make any sacrifice to pro- 
tect the frane. 

“In England the situation is appar- 
ently not satisfactory to anyone. Many 
factories have been shut down and there 
is much unemployment as a result of 
the recent general strike and the pro- 
longed coal strike. There is a general 


attitude that is rather unfriendly to the 
debt settlement made with the United 
The feeling is that the Baldwin 


States. 
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government made a settlement unfair to 
England, which is likely to be an im. 
possible burden for generations to come. 
The newspapers reflect this attitude with 
the contention that America has not 
paid her full share of the cost of the 
war. 

“Ttaly seems to be more energetic and 
systematic than any country we visited, 
The banking and business interests seem 
heartily in support of Mussolini, who 
is regarded as having saved Italy from 
Bolshevism. The country has a balance 
budget with a surplus and a strong 
government that seems determined to 
overcome its war burdens, 

“A eurious thing is the practice of 
cities levying a great number of im- 
port duties against each other on com- 
modities such as food-stuffs. 

“Switzerland, where prices are very 
high, is not crowded with 
tourists.” 

Mr. Crech said that his party had 
been treated courteously in all the 
countries visited and he saw none of the 
discourtesy featured in newspaper re- 


American 


ports. Practically all the war-torn see- 
tion of France has been rebuilt, he 
added. 


The party witnessed the celebration of 
Bastile day in France and _ saw the 
president and premier of France, Mar- 
shal Foch, and the Sultan of Morocco in 
parade on that oceasion. 


CHANGES IN STAFF OF 
UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
CHICAGO 


The Union Trust Company, Chicago, 
has announced several changes and ad- 
ditions in the official staff to cover more 
effectively its rapidly growing business. 
B. L. Trillich, who has been engaged 
since July 1, 1925, in industrial engin- 
ering field work for the bank, will be 
come vice president and comptroller. 
Mr. Trillich had had a great deal of ex- 
perience in installing budgetary control 
systems for corporations and business 
concerns and has also specialized as an 
accountant as well as an industrial en- 
gineer. 

John J. Anton, for many years 4 
member of the bank’s official staff and 
known to many bankers and business 
men in the Middle West, has been pro 
moted from cashier to assistant vice 
president. Mr. Anton entered the em- 
ploy of the Union Trust Company i 
1906 and has advanced through various 
positions, becoming assistant cashier it 
1919 and cashier in 1925. Chester EB. 
Herrod, who was assistant cashier and 
who now becomes cashier, was formerly 
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with the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago. He left the latter institution and 
eame with the Union Trust Company as 
auditor in 1921. 

J. L. Buchanan, formerly chief field 
examiner of the Federal Reserve Bank- 
ing System, has been appointed assistant 
viee president. Mr. Buchanan has had 
commercial banking experience in Mis- 
souri and for the past nine years has 
been with the Federal Reserve System. 
In addition to having charge of the 
examination of the 12 Federal Reserve 
Banks and branches, he has examined a 
number of commercial banks throughout 
the United States as well as American 
institutions in foreign countries. 

Edward M. Warner, who has been 
vice president of the Cosmopolitan State 
Bank of Chicago, will become assistant 
vice president of the Union Trust 
Company. 


BANKERS EDUCATIONAL 
FUND MOUNTS 


“With the quarter-way point still sev- 
eral months off in the period designated 
for raising funds for the American 
Bankers Association Educational Foun- 
dation of $500,000, cash already in hand 
aggregates nearly one half that amount,” 
it was announced recently by Lewis E. 
Pierson, chairman of the association’s 
committee in charge of collecting sub- 
scriptions from bankers throughout the 
United States. “Fourteen states, the 
District of Columbia and the Hawaiian 
Islands have completed their assigned 
quotas,” he said, “nine of these having 
overpaid their designated amounts. 

“Those which have overpaid are Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Hawaiian Islands, 
Maryland, Nevada, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, Virginia and Washington, while 
those which have completed their quotas 
are Alabama, Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Kansas, Minnesota, Rhode 
Island and Utah. In the majority of 
the remaining states, which include the 
larger and more populous where con- 
siderable sums are involved in the 
quotas, high percentages toward comple- 
tion of their assignments have been 
recorded. In all cases it is reported that 
the obligations will be easily met in full 
by the time the collection period ends.” 


J. N. GARVER JOINS 
BUFFALO BANK 


John N. Garver, former manager of 
the Buffalo Better Business Bureau, has 
accepted a position as assistant secre- 
tary and publicity director of the Manu- 
facturers and Traders Trust Company 
of Buffalo. Mr. Garver recently has 


been state director of the Florida Better 
Business Buseau, to which position he 
went after a period of three and a half 
years as manager of the local bureau. 
He is a director of the National Better 
Business Bureau. 


VEN in a land accustomed to tremendous 
business developments, the story of the 
growth of the telephone readslike a fairy tale. 


Where only fifty years ago a single message 
was heard over a single telephone, today 
there are more than 73,000,000 daily con- 
versations over -a network of 54,000,000 
miles of wire, connecting over 17,000,000 - 


telephones. 


In the brief span of a half century, the first 
telephone has developed into a national 


service. 


The Bell System alone requires a personnel 
of 300,000 people, and uses plant facilities 
costing over $2,600,000,000. 


A nation-wide plant and nation-wide ser- 
vice underlie Bell System securities. 


The dividend rate of the stock of A. T. & T. — parent 
company of the Bell System—is 9%. This investment 
stock can be bought in the open market to yield a good 
return. Write for booklet, ‘Some Financial Facts.” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. he 


D.F. Houston, President 


195 Broadway 


Mr. Garver entered the work of the 
Better Business movement in Toledo, 
Ohio, in 1920. He was transferred to 
Akron, Ohio, after organizing the Toledo 
unit. Later he became assistant man- 
ager in Boston, coming to Buffalo in 
1921. During his service here he was 
responsible for the exposure of many 
schemes for defrauding the public. 

He has been director of Better Busi- 
ness work in Florida for eight months, 
having covered about 15,000 miles within 
the state during that period, giving 
talks and instruction about ethical ad- 
vertising and selling. 


HEADS LITTLE ROCK 
A. I. B. CHAPTER 


John Collins, assistant trust officer of 
the American Southern Trust Company, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, has been elected 
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president of the Little Rock chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking, to 
sueceed Zack Wood of the Union Trust 
Company. 

Other officers elected are: Vice pres- 
ident H. H. Wenzel of the Union Trust; 
secretary, Mrs. W. E. Beaumont of the 
Federal Reserve Bank; treasurer, W. J. 
Bryan of the Federal Reserve Bank; 
and members of the board of governors: 
H. E. Lucy, England National Bank; 
W. R. Goodman, People Savings Bank; 
Miss Adelia Hampel, J. L. Spence, Jr. 
Bankers Trust Company; Brooks 
Bradley, Bankers Trust Company, and 
Earl Bowman of the American Southern 
Trust Company. 

A. A. .Schantz, president of the 
Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Com- 
pany was recently elected a director of 
the Union Trust Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. 








KOVACHY NAMED 
MANAGER 


George M. Kovachy, assistant treasur- 
er of the Union Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, and now at its Buckeye-East 89th 
Street Office, has been selected as man- 
ager of the new Union Trust Office to be 
opened early this fall at Buckeye and 
East 118 Street. 

Mr. Kovachy is well known in the 
Buckeye-Woodland district, as for the 
past twenty-five vears he has there been 
active, not only in banking, but also in 
a large number of neighborhood activ- 
ities. 

He entered his banking career in May, 
1901, at the Woodland Avenue Savings 
and Trust Company. He began as a 
messenger boy and was successively pro- 
moted to clearance clerk, bookkeeper, 
general bookkeeper and teller. In June 
1909 when the Buckeye Road Office of 
The Woodland Avenue Savings & Trust 
Company was opened, Mr. Kovachy was 
there made assistant secretary and as- 
sistant manager. When both these banks 
merged with the Union Trust Company, 
he was made assistant treasurer of the 
Union Trust. 
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BANK LIBRARIANS MEET 


The financial group of the Special 
Libraries Association which holds its 
annual meeting at Atlantie City, Oc- 
tober 4—9 will be addressed by many 
prominent bank librarians. 

The present officers of the financial 
group are: Miss Margaret Reynolds, 
chairman, First National Bank, Mil- 
waukee; Miss Alice M. Scheck, 
chairman, First National Bank, Los 
Angeles, and Miss Eleanor 8. Cavan- 
augh, secretary, Standard Statistics 
Company, New York City. 


vice 


AMERICA’S OLDEST 
BANKER 





JOHN A. STEWART 


John A. Stewart is said to be Amer- 
ica’s oldest banker. He celebrated his 
104th birthday, Aug. 26 at his summer 
home at Morristown, N. J. He is chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the 
United States Trust company of New 
York. During the Civil War he was 
an advisor to President Lincoln. 


MERSHON HEADS FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISERS GROUP 


Announcement has just been made by 
Clifton B. Jackson, executive secretary 
ot the New York Advertising Club, that 
the chairmanship of its Financial Ad- 
vertisers Group has been accepted by 
Leroy A. Mershon, deputy manager, 
Trust Company Division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, New York 
City. 

Mr. Mershon has the distinction of be- 
ing, perhaps the first financial adver- 
tiser who ever attended a convention of 





the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, having been present at the Bal- 
timore convention in 1913. 
haps, more generally known as an 
authority on trust company organization 
and operation than as a trust company 
advertising expert. 

The Financial Advertisers Group of 
the New York Advertising Club: com- 
bines publicity, new business and public 
relations in its activities. It is mainly 
composed of officers of most of the large 
banks and trust companies and many 
of the smaller ones in the Metropolitan 
area. During the season 1926-1927 it 
will hold meetings on October 1, No- 
vember 5, February 4 and March 4. 


He is, per- 


HIBERNIA NAMES BARTLETT 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


The Hibernia Bank & Trust Company 
of New Orleans announces the appoint- 
ment of Mark Bartlett 
manager, to succeed William B. Wisdom 
who recently resigned to become asso- 
ciated with the New Orleans office ot 
Housman, Gwathmey and Company of 
New York. 

Mr. Bartlett has been connected with 
the Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
for the past nine years. He spent six 
years in the various commercial de- 
partments, and for the past three years 


as advertising 


MARK G. BARTLETT 
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has been assistant advertising manager. 

Mr. Bartlett is president of the New 
Orleans Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, Vice President for the 
Seventh District International Advertis- 
ing Association, Chairman of Advertis- 
ing and Publicity Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, and Treasurer of 
the New Orleans Advertising Club. For 
the past two years he has been a member 
of the debating team of New Orleans 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking which this year won the West- 
ern debating championship of that or- 
ganization. 


MERGER GIVES MIAMI 
GREAT NATIONAL BANK 


The City National Bank and Trust 
Company of Miami has absorbed the 
Miami Bank and Trust Company and 
the Commercial Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of that city. 

The institution is now the largest in 
capital in south Florida. The combined 
capital of the banks gives the City 
National Bank ‘and Trust Company a 
total of $2,000,000. Its resources are 
approximately $20,000,000. It is the 
only national bank in south Florida op- 


The character of the seller 


should influence the sale— 
HECO 
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erating under a joint commercial and 
trust charter granted from the federal 
government. 

A new ten story building, recently 
completed for the home of the Miami 
Bank and Trust Company will house 
the augmented National Bank. The 
building is located at 116 East Flageer 
street and is an imposing structure in 
Miami’s new skyline. 

S. M. Tatum, pioneer citizen and 
real estate developer, remains chairman 
of the board. Clark B. Davis, former 
vice president of the Bank of Amer- 
ica, who recently, with Mr. Tatum and a 
few others, helped to organize The City 
National Bank and Trust Company re- 
tains the presidency of the broadened 
organization. 

The board of directors of the greater 
City National Bank and Trust Company 
will be a combination of the former 
board of that bank and six officers and 
members of the board of the Miami 
Bank and Trust Company. They com- 
prise 20 of Miami’s leading capitalists 
and financiers: 

Charles L. Briggs, James H. Bright, 
Ralph H. Buss, W. R. Comfort, Clayton 
S. Cooper, Oscar Daniels, Thomas S. 
Davenport, Clark B. Davis, Charles W. 
Hill, F. M. Hudson, J. Arthur Pancoast, 
F. B. Kurtz, C. D. Leffier, Theo. W. 
Moore, Mercer P. Mosely, M. B. New- 
man, C. H. Reeder, S. M. Tatum, Rich- 
ard Whyte, M. J. Witman. 


If you were to list the qualities 
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NEW OFFICERS FOR 
PACIFIC COAST BANK 


Henry M. Robinson, chairman of the 
board of the Pacifle-Southwest Trust & 
Savings Bank, announces the following 
appointments. To be executive vice pres- 
ident, W. H. Thomson; to be executive 
vice president, loan department, H. A. 
Bell; to be eashier, P. L. MeMullen. 

The appointment of. W. H. Thomson, 
vice president of the First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, as executive vice 
president of the Pacific-Southwest Trust 
& Savings Bank marks another step in 
the closer correlation of the activities of 
these two institutions under the leader- 
ship of Henry M. Robinson and Charles 
F. Stern. W. H Thomson has served 
for the past four years as_ vice 
president of the First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, a position which he will 
retain while discharging his new duties 
with the sister institution. 

H. A. Bell has been vice president of 
the Pacifie-Southwest Trust & Savings 
Bank for three and one half years and 
logically succeeds to the executive po- 
sition in charge of the loan department. 

The rapid growth of the Pacific- 
Southwest Bank makes necessary a di- 
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vision of duties in the operating depart- 
ment, evidenced by the resignation of 
Jay Spence as cashier and the election 
of P. L. MeMullen. Mr. MeMullen, vice 
president, came to the Pacific-Southwest 
Bank from Oakland four years ago and 
has gradually taken over the duties of 
cashier. His appointment, therefore, 


|; as eashier officially confirms a de facto 
| situation. 
| duties of vice president and treasurer, 


In addition to retaining the 


Mr. Spence takes on other important and 
correlated functions. 


NEW JERSEY BANK REACHES 
HIGH FIGURE 


The deposits of the National Newark 
and Essex Banking Company, Newark, 
New Jersey, recently reached its highest 
mark with a total of $37,380,000. 

The National Newark is the oldest 
bank in the State of New Jersey, having 
been founded in 1804, and in conse- 
quence it is not surprising that it has 
as depositors 75 per cent of the corpora- 
tions in Newark employing 500 or more, 
and of the concerns employing 1,000, 
85 per cent carry their account at the 
“Old Bank.” 


A.B.A. COMMITTEE AIDS 
TRUST EDUCATION 


A committee to advise regarding a 
special course in trust functions for the 
American Institute of Banking has been 
appointed by Edward J. Fox, vice 
president of the Trust Company Divis- 
ion, American Bankers’ Association. 
Mr. Fox presided at the recent mid- 
winter trust conference in New York 
where Stephen I. Miller, director of 
education of the Institute suggested 
such a committee. The membership is 
as follows: Stephen I. Miller, director 
of education, American Institute of 
Banking, chairman; William H. A. 
Johnson, assistant secretary, Continental 
and Commercial Trust Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; J. Cunliffe Bullock, vice 
president, Industrial Trust Company, 
Providence, Rohde Island; G. Harold 
Welch, assistant trust officer, the New 
Haven Bank, N. B. A., New Haven, 
Connecticut; and Fredrick Vierling, 
vice president, Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 


A. B. Minor, president of the Mer- 
chants Exchange Bank of Sturgeon Bay, 
Wisconsin, was elected president of the 
Third Group of the Wisconsin Bankers 
Association. Other officers are: G. E. 
Dawson of Brillion, vice president and 
L. A. Gumz of Oshkosh, secretary and 
treasurer. C. G. Scott of DePere and 
F. T. Zetner of Manitowoc comprise the 
executive committee. F. J. Wolff, 
retiring president of the third group, 
was elected a member of the nominating 
committee of the state bankers organ- 
ization. 


MELVILLE M. GREIG HEADs 
NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


Melville M. Greig was elected pres. 
ident of the National Service Bureau of 
New York, Ine., Bank Advertisers at 
a September meeting of the directors, 





His election fills the vacaney caused by 
the sudden death on August 1, of his 
father, Robert Greig, the former pres 
ident. 

The son has been active in bank ad- 
vertising circles over a period of years. 
He is one of the original officers of the 
National Service Bureau of New York, 
having served as secretary-treasurer and 
as a director since its organization. 

The National Service Bureau is 
known for its “Don’t Spend It All’ 


thrift posters. It also produces a line 


HARRY GRAHAM , 
Recently elected vice president of the National 
Service Bureau 


of direct mail advertising for banks and 
“mass plan” material for house to house 
distribution. The New York company 
and the National Service Bureau, Ine, 
a Chicago company, under a working 
agreement, serve the eastern and westerl 
halves of the United States respectively. 
Edgar Watson is president of the Chi 
cago company. 
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TRUST MEN OF COAST 
MEET IN CONFERENCE 


The Fourth Regional Trust Company 
Conference of the trust companies of 
the Pacifie Coast and Rocky Mountain 
States, which includes the eleven western 
states, is being held in Los Angeles, 
September 30 to October 2, preceding 
the American Bankers Association Con- 
yention. 

The meetings, with the exception of a 
few set addresses, take the form of 
round table debates and everyone pres- 
ent has an opportunity to express his 
own ideas and to ask questions from the 
floor. 


MISSOURI FINANCE HEAD 
JOINS ST. LOUIS BANK 


A. C. F. Meyer, president of the La- 
feyette-South Side Bank in St. Louis, 
has announced the election of Clifford 
E. French as a vice president of that in- 
stitution. 

Mr. French, who has oceupied the 
office of Missouri State Commissioner of 
Finance since April 27, 1925, tendered 
his resignation to Governor Baker, who 
aceepted it with regret, pointing out 
that as finance commissioner, he had 
brought about a feeling of confidence in 
Missouri financial circles and inaugurat- 
ed many reforms that will be of lasting 
good to the state. 

Born in Rolla, Missouri it was in 
that town that he secured his first posi- 
tion as clerk in the national bank. In 
January, 1890, he was promoted to cash- 
ier, serving in that capacity until 1906 
when he became a national bank examiner 
for Missouri. Two years later he be- 
came examiner for the St. Louis Clear- 
ing House Association, and inaugurated 
the system of clearing house examina- 
tions which, up to that time, had been 
in effect only in Chicago. In 1914 he 
beeame cashier of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis, being the first in- 
eumbent in that office. A year later he 
was appointed chief national bank ex- 
aminer of the Eighth Federal Keserve 
District and he served in that capacity 
until January 1916, when he resigned to 
accept the vice presidency of the St. 
Louis Union Bank. 

When the Third National, Mechanies- 
American, and the St. Louis Union 
Bank were consolidated under the name 
of the First National Bank, he was eleet- 

a a vice president of the new institu- 
tion and remained in that connection 
until December 1924. A few months 
later he was appointed State Commis- 
sioner of Finance. 





Cornelius Adams, formerly of Green- 
ville, South Carolina, is now holding a 
Tsponsible position in the bookkeeping 
department of the First National Bank 
of Miami, Florida. 
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for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 
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The First National 
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Lectures on Industrial Banking 

For the past three years The Morris 
Plan Bank of Richmond has co-operated 
with the School of Commerce of the 
University of North Carolina in em- 
ploying each year a graduate of their 
School of Commerce. 

In. this connection Philip Woolleott, 
vice president of The Morris Plan Bank, 
delivered a series of three lectures before 
the School of Commerce at Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, on the general subject 
of industrial banking as particularly 
exemplified in The Morris Plan System. 

This series of lectures has been 
adopted as a part of the program of 
the School of Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and will be 
an annual affair hereafter. 
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The following changes have been 
made in bank titles: The First National 
Bank of Freeport, New York to The 
First National Bank and Trust Company 
of Freeport; The Closter National Bank 
Closter, New Jersey, to the Closter Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company; The 
National Bank of Arizona at Phoenix, 
Arizona, to the First National Bank of 
Arizona at Phoenix; The National Bank 
of Port Jervis, New York, to The Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Port Jervis; The Second National Bank 
of Minot, North Dakota to the First 
National Bank in Minot, and The First 
National Bank of Massena, New York 
to The First National Bank and Trust 
Company of Massena. 

W. F. Ritzke, deputy field collector 
for the department of internal revenue 
at Great Falls, has resigned and accepted 
the cashiership of the First National 
Bank of Conrad, Montana. Mr. Ritzke 
was formerly associated with the Helena 
office of the internal revenue. 


Lyman E. Wakefield, vice president of 
the Minneapolis Trust Company and 
director of the Minneapolis Community 
Fund, was recently elected president of 
the First National Bank of Minneapolis, 
succeeding F. A. Chamberlain, who be- 
comes chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the bank. 

Mr. Chamberlain, as chairman of the 
executive committee, and Frank M. 
Prince, chairman of the board of diree- 
tors, will continue to exercise presidential 
powers in the bank, retaining their en- 
tire interests in the institution and their 
contact with the public. 

Mr. Wakefield, who was born on a 
Hennepin County farm near Wayzata 
on July 7, 1880, and started in the bank- 
ing business as an errand boy for the 
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First National Bank of Austin, Minne- 
sota, in 1897, assumed: the office of 
president of the First National Bank on 
August 1. Mr. Wakefield for nearly 
thirty years has been active in the bank- 
ing and trust business in the northwest, 
and is well known also in civic affairs 
through his successful direction of the 
Community Fund, and as building com- 
mittee chairman and later director of the 
Minneapolis Y. M. C. A. In 1902 he 
joined the staff of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, resigning 
the position of assistant cashier in that 
institution in 1911 to become treasurer 
of the Wells-Dickey Company. When 
the Wells-Dickey Company and _ the 
Minneapolis Trust Company consoli- 
dated their interests in April, 1925, Mr. 
Wakefield became vice president of the 
Minneapolis Trust Company, the merged 
institution, and a director of the First 
National Bank, with which the Minne- 
apolis Trust Company is affiliated. 


NIGHT AIR MAIL SAVES $100 
A DAY FOR ONE BANK 
(Continued from page 63) 

special arrangements can be made. 

The mountains on either coast are the 
principal causes for delay in air mail 
arrival. Night fiying, of course, is 
hazardous and precautions are taken to 
avoid loss of planes and lives. There- 
fore, when the weather department re- 
ports severe storms over the Alleghany 
Mountains, the planes are held at their 
last stopping point before they cross the 
mountains, until the report clears. In 
the same way, the mountains on the 
Pacific Coast cause delay. 

So far as finding the route is con- 
cerned, night flying is not much more 
difficult than day fiying, for the prin- 
cipal routes are now so well lighted that, 
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except in the case of storms where the 
flier is hid inside clouds through which 
he cannot see, the path is as clear at 
night as it is in daytime. 

The photographs reproduced with this 
article, show several of the beacons and 
lighting devices. The beacon on the 
tower is the type that is located every 
25 miles between New York and Salt 
Lake City. The smaller beacon or 
blinker is the type that is located every 
three miles. 

The larger beacon can be seen 
much ‘farther than the distance be- 
tween the different towers. So, unless 
clouds obscure the vision, these larger 
beacons make one continuous lighted 
pathway. The smaller beacons can also 
be seen farther than the distance be- 
tween them. Beacons on mountain tops 
are surmounted by a_ red light to 
distinguish them from others. 

At frequent intervals along the mail 
route are emergency landing fields 
equipped with light to mark their 
borders. However, if it is necessary 
to make an emergency landing, the pilot 
has to use his own floodlight. On the 
regular landing fields, large floodlights 
like the one shown in one of the photo- 
graphs, will light the entire field, and 
whenever a plane is expected, these 
floodlights are thrown on. 

However, on the emergency fields there 
is no equipment like this and so, the 
pilot carries two parachute flares which 
may be dropped before he attempts to 
land. These flares are so powerful that 
they light up the entire field for a time 
long enough to give a plane plenty of op- 
portunity to make a landing. 

Not all of the routes are owned by the 
Government. In fact, only the trans- 
continental routes of New York and 
San Francisco are operated directly by 
the Government. All other routes are 
known as “contract routes.” That is, 
airplane companies and airplane owners 
make contracts with the government to 
earry the mail under stipulated condi- 
tions. 


On August 17 Mr. New made an an- 
nouncement of tentative plans for the 
government to retire entirely from ait 
mail transportation. This means that 
when that oceurs, all air mail will be 
carried by private parties on a contract 
with the government. Mr. New added, 
however, that before the  trans-con- 
tinental air mail business is relinquished 
the government will insist upon a ¢con- 
tract satisfactorily guaranteeing that 
the service will be permanently mait- 
tained. 


Any bank having any considerable 
quantity of transit items going to cities 
on the air mail route, will find it to ad- 
vantage to investigate the air mail 
schedule and consult with the local post 
master or air mail supervisor to deter 
mine on which routes actual savings 
ean be made. 
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FERRARI HEADS Bank-Columbia Trust Company. The Company and will have a capital stock 


BROOKLYN BANK stockholders of the National Butchers of $22,000,000, and surplus and un- 


and Drovers Bank met also on Sep- divided profits of approximately $19,- 

The directors of the Atlantic State tember 15 for action upon the same 000,000. 

Bank of Brooklyn, New York, have matter. siamaepeata aad 

elected Francesco M. Ferrari president The continuing institution, to be The South Carolina National Bank, 
of the institution, to sueceed Count known as the Irving Bank and Trust Charleston, South Carolina will remodel 
Magnoni, who is retiring from business (Company, will operate under the charter a group of buildings for banking quar- 
due to poor health. Mr. Ferrari is of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust _ ters. 

also president of the Harlem Bank of 

Commerce, Manhattan. —__—— 
Mr. Ferrari has been engaged in 


matte private bake tee | NOVELTY IN BIRTHDAY CAKES 


through his efforts, the Harlem Bank of 
Commerce has grown, and a short time 
ago a new branch was opened at 
Thirtieth Street and Third Avenue. 

The stockholders of the Atlantic State 
Bank, at a recent meeting, voted to 
inerease its capital and surplus. 

The plans of the new president and 
of the board of directors call for an 
enlargement of the present quarters of 
the bank and a new front, probably of 
white stone, for the building. 


STOCKHOLDERS APPROVE 
NEW YORK MERGER 


The stockholders of Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company of New York, N the occasion of the twenty-third was made by Felix Villy, the famous 
in @ special meeting held on September anniversary of the Central Trust chef of the Poor Richard Club. The 
13, formally approved the acquisition and Savings Company of Philadelphia, combination dial raised above the sur- 
of the National Butchers and Drovers the cake pictured here added greatly to face of the cake very closely resembled 
Bank through merger with the Irving the success of the occasion. The eake the dial on a safe. 
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OVERSEAS FINANCE 


THE BANK OF FRANCE AND 
THE FICKLE FRANC 


Favorable position of the bank of issue 
in France in its large gold reserves— 
Principles of stabilization outlined 


By GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


Vice President, The National City Bank of New York 


HE Bank of France before the war 

was one of the strongest and most 
conservatively managed of the issuing 
banks of the world, and it has con- 
tinued to be conservative in so far 
as the policies were under the control 
of the bank officials, but although a 
privately owned institution its rela- 
tions with the state have compelled 
it to respond to the government’s ne- 
cessities. A government must meet its 
obligations in ready cash and when re- 
ceipts from taxes and public loans 
are insufficient the treasury inevitably 
falls back on the bank of issue. 

In this way, the eurrency has been 
inflated from 6,683,000,000 franes out- 
standing in July, 1914, to approxi- 
mately 54,000,000,000 franes at the 
present time. Gold in vault amounted 
to 4,141,000,000 franes in 1914, against 
3,684,000,000 franes at the present time. 

Advances to the state increased from 
a nominal sum in 1914 to 23,000,000,000 
franes at the end of June, 1924, and 
approximately 38,500,000,000 franes at 
the present time. 

This increase in the volume of cur- 
rency of course has resulted in even 
greater diminution of its value, but un- 
til recently the French authorities have 
refused to consider that the depreciation 
was anything but temporary. 

All of the internal indebtedness is 
payable in this currency and it has 
seemed to the French people impossible 
that as victors in the war their money, 
and their savings in the form of public 
and private obligations, might go the 
way of the German and Austrian monies 
and obligations. The hope has been 
generally entertained that by a gradual 
appreciation the franc eventually might 
be restored to its pre-war gold value. 
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The report of the Committee of Ex- 
perts is the first authoritative utterance 
in France to the contrary. It frankly 
recognizes what economists and _fin- 


anciers outside of France have been 
saying ever since the war, that the res- 
toration of the frane to the pre-war 
value would involve too great a change 


ee] F needs be, I shall stop even my soldiers’ pay to support the 
bank,’’ said Napoleon Bonaparte on August 24, 1805 in refer- 


ring to The Bank of France. 


His was the first name on the list 


of subscribers to shares, when The Bank of France was organized in 


February 1800. 


“The Old Lady of the Notes,’’ 


ealied in the Paris money market. 


the bank is affectionately 
Its principal function at the 


time of organization and now, is to discount bills of exchange, and 


in addition, it has a monopoly on the issue of notes. 


In other 


words, The Bank of France is the one bank of issue in that country. 
The following translation from a description by Stephane 
Lausanne gives an idea as to the bank’s reserve vault : 
‘*There is certainly a suggestion of mystery in the vaults of 


the bank, particularly in the way by which you reach them. 


You 


go down a corkscrew stairway which is too narrow for persons of 


more than the average build. 


Indeed, a corpulent visitor would 
have considerable difficulty in getting down at all. 
barred doors must then be opened, 


Two mighty 
and each of two turn-keys must 


be there with his bunch of keys before they regretfully swing round 


on their hinges. 
good honest wine cellars of some 
have been fitted with solid bins. 


electricity, is the gold, the famous gold in ingots. 


But the vaults are like nothing so much as the 


peaceful bourgeois, whose walls 
In these bins, which are lit by 
You can tell 


the nationality of an ingot by the shape of the container, for the 
French bags are cut in the flat oblong while the American are square- 


ended to fit the corners of the bars. 
bag showing its contents and their value. 
No gilded glitter. 


golden gleam. 


even a silvery tinkle. Simply 


rather like forgotten libraries of dull books. 


A label is attached to each 

And that is all! No 
Not a chink of a coin, or 
four vaulted rooms which are 
And if you pull out 


one of these bags from its shelf, it would make less noise than a 


book—but perhaps more dust.’’ 
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BANKERS CLEARING HOUSE 


CE - MANCHESTER 


($5 to the £) 


12) $192,467,663 


189 Branches in London, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire and North Wales 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS ARRANGED 
The Bank is prepared to act as Agents 
for American Banks on agreed terms 


Foreign Depts. | 


20 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON E.C.3 
AND MOSLEY ST., MANCHESTER 


Foreign Banking 


Complete facilities 
for financing all 
types of interna- 
tional transactions 
in dollars or foreign 


currencies. .. .’. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ACCEPTANCE BANK, Inc. 


52 Cedar Street, New York 


Pau M. WarsurG 
Chairman 


in economic relations to be possible. 
The outstanding public and private in- 
debtedness never could be paid on the 
basis of the frane at 19.3 cents and, 
furthermore, the greater part of this 
public and private indebtedness was 
contracted with the frane much below 
that value. 

The committee suggested that the cur- 
rency be reestablished on the gold basis 
at a new rate, somewhere between the 


F. Apspot GoopHUE 
President 


current exchange rate with gold ecurren- 
cies and the current value in internal 
trade. It insisted that the essential 
thing was not the restoration of value 
in the currency, but stabilization to save 
what value remains and to provide a 
serviceable currency for the country’s 
business. 

With this practical view adopted, the 
problem is very much simplified. With 
the frane revalued according to the 


suggestion of the committee, the burden 
of the internal debt will be so reduced 
that in proportion to the wealth of the 
country, and increased productivity of 
industry, it will be only moderately 
greater than the pre-war debt. , 

The internal debt was about 33,000, 
000,000 franes before the war and now 
is about 290,000,000,000, the increase 
being slightly less than 9 to 1. On the 
other hand, the current value of. the 
frane in the gold exchanges is about one- 
eighth of its pre-war value, which would 
make corresponding capital valuations 
eight times what they were in 1914. 

This means that the increase in the 
debt resulting from the war and recon. 
struction has been practically met by a 
capital levy on the government’s cred- 
itors, and of course the creditor class in 
general has suffered in like manner. It 
is useless to consider such losses, how- 
ever, in connection with the rehabilita- 
tion of the currency.The latter is the 
subject of supreme importance at the 
moment. 

The rate at which the frane should 
be fixed will depend upon how soon ae- 
tion is taken, because the internal value 
is still falling, (in other words, internal 
prices are still rising), and there is 
danger of more inflation. 

It is undesirable to fix the new value 
at a figure which would make internal 
prices above the world’s level, for that 
would affect the exports unfavorably, 
force lower prices and cause industrial 
troubles, all of which would make the 
transition process more difficult. On 
the other hand, the rate should not be 
such as to make internal prices un- 
necessarily low, because if the sub- 
sequent rise to the world level is very 
great the effect will be to make money 
unduly tight, and possibly produce a 
disastrous reaction. Moreover, such a 
valuation would inflict unnecessary 
losses upon the creditor class, whose 
losses will be deplorably large at. best. 

* . * = 
FORTUNATELY the Bank of France 
has in its vaults a large gold reserve, 
the third largest in the world. It com- 
pares with the reserves of the Bank ot 
England and German Reichsbank 3s 
follows, reducing all to dollars: 

Bank of France .... $736,000,000 

Bank of England .... 744,000,000 

Reichsbank 475,000,000 


Population, total volume of business, 
and volume of international transae- 
tions are larger in the ease of both the 
other countries than in the case of 
France. London is a more importatl 
international center than either Paris 
or Berlin, and it is international require 
ments which make the heaviest demand: 
upon gold reserves. Aside from temp 
orary conditions there is no need for 
France to have larger reserves that 
Great Britain or Germany. 

The Bank of England reserve by if 
statement of June 30 was about 49 pe 
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cent against note and deposit liabilities; 
the Reichsbank reserve about 39 per 
cent. 

The circulation and deposits of the 
Bank of France on July 1 aggregated 
approximately 57,000,000,000 — franes, 
and if a new gold unit were adopted, 
of, for example, one-seventh the con- 
tents of the present gold frane, the 
gold reserve would amount to 25,760,- 
000,000 such units. If a eurreney cor- 
responding to the new unit were author- 
ized, and substituted for the outstand- 
ing frane currency, the Bank would 
have a reserve of 45.19 per cent against 
its note and deposit liabilities. 

There is no reason to think that the 
ordinary run of payments in her in- 
ternational relations would give France 
any trouble. Her position is better than 
that of Germany, considering the 
latter’s obligation to make reparation 
payments and that France will receive 
the larger part of such payments. 
Tourist’s expenditures in France also 
are an improtant factor in the inter- 
national settlements. 

It would appear, therefore, that the 
Bank of France already has ample gold 
to earry the outstanding volume of 
notes, provided a new gold unit is 
created of about the present value of 
the paper franc. It would be essential 
to the suecess of any new system, how- 
ever, that there be no further inflation. 


7 * * 7 


[ XFLATION results from two causes: 

(1) an unbalanced budget, (2) re- 
demption of maturing indebtedness 
In either case, the treasury is in want 
of cash and obliged to apply to the 
Bank of France for aid, which is given 
in the form of additional curreney. 

The budget was practically balanced 
last spring, but since then the currency 
has suffered serious depreciation and, 
as a result of the rise of prices, govern- 
mental expenses are increasing. Adval- 
orem taxes will produce increasing rev- 
enues, but only about one-third of the 
revenues are on this basis, hence the 
equilibrium of the budget probably has 
been disturbed. The Committee of Ex- 
perts has advised additional taxes and 
changes in the revenue laws to make the 
yield of the taxes more responsive to the 
rising prices. 

The budget deficit is no longer the 
most difficult problem. Undoubtedly 
it ean be handled, if dealt with positively 
and courageously. This is a question of 
executive competency, provided the leg- 
islative body agrees that the expenses of 
government must be covered by revenues 
and does not confuse the situation by 
impracticable experiments in taxation. 
The situation is too critical for inexper- 
leneed financiers or the exploitation of 
new theories. In the words of Pro- 
fessor Rist, of the University of Paris, 
an eminent economist and a member of 
the Committee of Experts, “Every form 


Westminster Bank Limited 
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throughout a system of over goo branch offices, and 
represented in every banking town in the world. 
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New York Representative 
C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


of financial impracticability should be 
renounced.” 
* * * * 

HE entire system of taxation prob- 

ably needs revision in order to ob- 
tain the best results and that burden 
may be most easily carried. The load is 
very heavy upon business, and partic- 
ularly corporate business at present. 
Professional incomes are said to escape 
to a great extent and the share paid by 
agriculture is insignificant. The Figaro 
newspaper, whose financial page is 
accorded great respect in France, last 
year said: 

“What should be demanded is that the 
base of the fiscal pyramid should be en- 
larged. The day when there are 3,000- 
000 persons subjected to income tax, 
instead of 900,000, the problem will be 
solved, and the Finance Minister who 
brings this about will be hailed as a 
financial genius. The proposal has 
often been mooted before, but no gov- 
ernment has yet had the courage to 
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ignore the fact that the majority of the 
deputies represent agricultural constitu 
encies and dare not support this obvious 
reform unless they are prepared to lose 
their seats at the next elections. Yet 
therein lies the whole problem of French 
financial salvation.” 

France is pre-eminently an agricul- 
tural country, or has been in the past. 
The national wealth is estimated to be 
rather closely divided between that de- 
voted to agriculture and that devoted 
to commerce and industry, although the 
latter now exceeds the former by per- 
haps 10 per cent, and is gaining. The 
national revenues derived from agricul- 
ture cut a very small figure. The in- 
come taxes are not levied at a uniform 
rate but vary with the schedules, and 
the budget for 1926 estimates the yield 
of the industrial and commercial profits 
tax at 1,950,000,000 franes and that 
from “agricultural profits” at 61,000,000 
francs. 
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STABILIZED CURRENCIES 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


The currencies of almost all the coun- 
tries of Latin America have now been 
stabilized, according to C. A. MeQueen 
of the Finance and Investment Division 
of the Commerce Department in a re- 
port on Latin monetary conditions made 
public early in September. Monetary 
reforms have been accomplished in the 
majority of the Latin American Repub- 
lies, the report points out, without re- 
course to foreign loans. In some 
instances, as in Colombia and Chile, the 
technical advice of experts from the 
United States has been utilized in draw- 
ing up new monetary legislation on the 
most modern principles, but in general 
these countries have solved their prob- 
lems entirely independent of external 
aid. 

The monetary systems have shown a 
trend toward the establishment of cen- 


ARGENTINE FINANCIAL CENTRE 





© Keystone Views 


The narrow and congested thoroughfare above is San Martin street in Buenos Aires, located in 
It is known as the “financial street of Argentine.”’ 


the heart of the banking district of that city. 



























































































































































tral banks or of official institutions 
called “exchange offices,” both of which 
are charged with the maintenance of ex. 
change parity and flexibility of cireula- 
ting media. In Chile and Colombia, 
central banking systems have been de- 
veloped comparable with the Federal 
Reserve System of the United States, 
Modifications are found in other coun- 
tries, depending on local conditions, 
The currencies of Argentina, Costa 
Rica, and Paraguay are issued by ex 
change offices which may be regarded 
as steps toward the eventual establish 
ment of central banking institutions. 

All the Latin American countries, ae- 
cording to the report, have adhered to 
the gold standard of currency, a stitua- 
tion due in large measure to the fact that 
their commercial and financial con- 
tact with the United States and Great 
Britain is overwhelmingly important to 
them. 





CHANGES IN ARGENTINE 

PUBLIC DEBT IN 1925 
By ASSISTANT COMMERCIAL ATTACHE 
H. BENTLEY MACKENZIE, BUENOS ARES 

The total consolidated Argentine pub- 
lie debt on December 31, 1925, amounted 
to 1,743,792,852 paper pesos, according 
to the annual message of the President 
to Congress at the opening of the 1926 
regular session on July 1. This amount 
compares with 1,523,581,867 pesos at 
the end of 1924. (1 paper peso aver- 
aged $0.4044 in 1925 and $0.344 in 1924, 

The total floating debt of the Re- 
publie on April 30, 1926, amounted to 
479,259,908 paper pesos. This figure 
does not include the floating debt of the 
state railways, amounting to 193,012- 
348 pesos. The debt of the state rail- 
ways was increased 8,000.000 pesos in 
1925. The floating debt of the railways 
includes 24,250,000 pesos owed to the 
national treasury, to which must be 
added advances made for payment of 
interest amounting to 9,401,605 pesos, 
or a total of 33,651,605 owed to the na- 
tional treasury. 

The floating debt of the government 
is divided as follows: 
Internal : paper pesos 

Short-tern credits . 341,199,000 
Exchange difference ... .35,000,000 
Conversion fund ...... 15,909,091 

External: 
Loan of $27,000,000 ....63,597,2 
Loan of 10,000,000 ... .23,554,54 
BOGE: tac vewewsees 479,259,908 

Since the last presidential message to 
Congress a year ago this figure shows 
a reduction of 194,574,946 pesos, effeet- 
ed largely through the application of the 
proceeds of the two foreign loans floated 
in 1925. 


The Bank of Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio contemplates erecting a bank build- 
ing at 7100 Broadway. 

















AMERICAN CAPITAL 
RESPONSIBLE FOR 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHILE 


United States Capital invested in 
Chile, which has undergone an enormous 
increase since the World War, is esti- 
mated conservatively at approximately 
$350,000,000, the Department of Com- 
meree announces. 

This means, that for every inhabitant 
of Chile there is about $90 of American 
money invested in that country. This 
is a comparatively recent development 
as, in all Chile, United States invest- 
wents up to 1908 hardly touched the 
$25,000,000 mark. ‘In 1908 American 
interests began to go heavily into the 
mining industry in Chile, mostly in 
copper. 

The total amounts of British and 
American capital at present invested in 
Chile, are approximately equal. How- 
ever, the investments of the two coun- 
tries have taken radically different direc- 
tions. The British have gone in for 
Government bonds, railway development 
and the nitrate industry. American 
money, on the other hand, has been 
mainly placed in the copper industry. 
The enormous increase in the production 
of this metal in recent years, has been 
almost entirely due to American develop- 
ment. Since American capital entered 
this field, Chilean copper production 
has increased almost five-fold and the 
position of the country as a copper pro- 
ducer has advanced from fifth to second 
place. 

American interests have only lately 
entered the nitrate industry, although 
this is the most important single indus- 
try in Chile. However, a large Amer- 
iean organization has recently acquired 
important nitrate fields. A new process 
of refining nitrate, developed by Amer- 
iean engineers, is to be put into opera- 
tion and the results may be of great 
importance. 

Chilean bonds were practically un- 
known to the American investing public 
prior to the war, although they were ab- 
sorbed readily in England and on the 
continent. Since the war, American 
hankers have successfully competed for 
these loans, and at the present time, it 
Is estimated that $85,000,000 of Amer- 
lean capital is invested in Chilean Gov- 
ernment, municipal and land mortgage 
bonds. 





TAIWAN’S BUDGET 
INCREASES 

By Consut C. L. pe Vavuur, TarnoKe 

The island of .Formosa (Taiwan) has 
been a Japanese possession since 1895. 
Por ten years the home government was 
foreed to pour funds into the island 
(reasury in order to maintain its admin- 
istration. Since 1905, however, the 
sland has been more than self-support- 
ing, and since 1909 has contributed to 
the revenues of Japan proper. 
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The revenues and expenditures of 
Taiwan have grown enormously under 
Japanese rule and at the present time 
amount to around 100,000,000 yen annu- 


ally. The budget has never shown a 
deficit. Revenues for the fiseal year 


beginning April 1, 1926, are estimated 
at 99,775,266 yen, of which the taxes 
provide 15,554,947 yen. Government 
monopolies and receipts from the rail- 
roads and from other government prop- 
total 74,952,387 


erty yen, and mis- 
cellaneous receipts provide the re- 
mainder. Thea principal expenditures 


are for communications and transporta- 
tion, for the management of the govern- 
ment’s monopolies, for forestry, and for 
maintenance of various administrative 
bureaus. 


GUATEMALA HAS NEW 
BANK OF ISSUE 


The Baneo Centro Guatemala, has 
been established with an initial capital 
of $2,000,000 of which the government 
has subseribed one-half and the remain- 
der has been over-subseribed by the 
general public. There has been no eal! 
for foreign money. This bank will be 
the government depositofy and the sole 
bank of issue. The new montary unit 
is the quetzal (named after the nation- 
al bird of Guatemala). The exchange 
value of this new unit is fixed at the 
equivalent of the American dollar. 
The old peso has depreciated through 
the paper money period to a value of 
60 to the dollar. The creation of the 
present bank is part of a plan to sta- 
bilize Guatemala currency. Gold and 
silver coins are being made in the United 
States Government Mint at Philadel- 
phia to the total value of $1,900,000. 
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(31st December, 1925.) (85=£1.) 
DEPOSITS, &c. $1.693,355,035 
ADVANCES, &c. $816,653,630 
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The National Bank of Scotland Ltd. 
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HECO ENVELOPE COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


FOR SALE 


Good Bank in Missouri, all or part interest, 
in excellent condition. Address Box 50, cara 
Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
Til. 10*1 ti. 





PATENTS 


Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 644 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 6*-12 ti. 








WANTED 


Substantial interest in small bank Central 
West wanted. Give full particulars and_in- 
vestment required. Confidential. Address, Box 
300, Care Bankers Monthly, 536 8S. Clark S8t., 
Chicago, Il. 10*—1 ti. 


PRINTING 


Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. Lithographers, Embossers, 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 7*-12 ti. 


ee eet eres 


Isn’t there someone else in your 
bank who also sees the value of 
keeping up-to-date on the latest 
ideas in advertising, new bus- 
iness development, operational 
methods, and other phases of 
banking? 


Someone who would appreciate 
a live, stimulating periodical 
filled with articles containing 
ideas on these subjects from 
active bankers? 


In short, isn’t there someone 


else in your bank who should 
be reading THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY regularly? 

Why not show him the coupon? 


+n 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY, 
536 South Clark St., Chicago 


1 Enter my subscription to THE BANKERS 
| MONTHLY for one year at $5.00. Send 
| me your bill after | receive the first issue. 
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THE CABLE WITH TWO 
MISSING WORDS 


NEW YORK buyer bought certain 

goods, wares and merchandise from 
a Bulgarian seller, the seller drew two 
drafts for the purchase price, payable 
to a Paris bank, the Paris bank endorsed 
the drafts for collection to an Italian 
bank and the latter forwarded them to 
its New York agency. 

When the New York ageney presented 
the drafts for acceptance, with the bills 
of lading and insurance papers attached, 
the buyer refused to accept on the 
ground that the consular invoices were 
not attached, the Italian bank was 
notified of this refusal, notified the 
Paris bank, the Paris bank notified the 
seller, and the seller assured the Paris 
bank that the required invoices had been 
mailed direct to the buyer. 

“Consular invoices addressed direct 
drawee,” the Paris bank wired to the 
New York agency of the Italian bank, 
the New York agency showed this cable 
message to the buyer, the drafts were 
paid, the proceeds remitted to the Paris 
bank, and paid over to the Bulgarian 
seller. Then, when the goods did not 
arrive, the buyer ascertained that the 
zoods had never been shipped, that the 
bills of lading were forged, and that no 
consular invoices had been sent. 

Then the buyer sued the Paris bank 
in the New York courts for the return 
of his money and won, as reported in 
214 New York Supplement, 366. 

“The Paris bank might have protected 
itself by cabling the truth in its cable, 
and inserted the words ‘Shipper states’ 
before saying ‘consular invoices ad- 
dressed directly drawee.’ It did not do 
so. On the contrary, it sent a message, 
the contents of which were repeated by 
its agent, the Italian bank, to the buyer, 
which reasonably led the buyer to believe 
the Paris bank itself had the consular 
invoices and had mailed them directly 
to the buyer, or that the Paris bank had 
personal knowledge of the mailing of 
the consular invoices,” was the reasoning 
of the court.—WM.L.H. 


The formation of the caja de credito 
agraria was initiated about a year ago 
by former Vice President Luis Barros 
Borgono, who signed also the law of 
prenda agraria. The details have been 
worked out by Alejandro Rengifo, who 
has been named managing director. The 
original capital is to be 10,000,000 pesos 
(1 peso—$0.1204 at current exchange), 
but it is hoped that, through the opera- 
tion of a law now under discussion, the 
sum available for loans can shortly be 
inereased to 30,000,000. 


Walter R. Hudson has resigned as 
president of the Totowa National Bank, 
~’aterson, New Jersey and is succeeded 
by Frank R. Jackson, while James A. 

| Gavin has been chosen vice president. 
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HOW WE SELL NEW 
DEPOSITORS ON ALL 
DEPARTMENTS 


(Continued from page 
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dead. And what it is doing for me it 
js doing and will do for others. It is 
encouraging and helping men and 


women to save and to invest prudently 
and wisely. It is a model of sound 
banking with no entangling alliances, 
but with every safeguard it can devise 
for the protection of those who wish to 
bank with security.” 

In acknowledging a new savings ac- 
count, we use the following paragraph 
in our letter which has been productive 
of much business. 

“From experience we find that our 








































depositors are so well pleased with 
‘Security Service’ that they urge their 
friends to bank with security. We 


look forward to serving your friends 
also.” 

Following our policy in showing a 
personal interest in all of our customers, 
we check up on all births and write a 
letter to the parents, or rather to the 
baby itself, and offer to open an account 
with a dollar to his deposit. The pur- 
pose of this it not so much to secure 
an additional account, as it is to show 
a personal interest in the home affairs 
of our customers. 

Inasmuch as the bank has nothing to 
sell except its service, we feel that every 
effort should be made to serve every eus- 
tomer in every way possible. While we 
hope to make improvements in our plan 
from time to time, it is working satis- 
factorily as is evidenced by the fact that 
our savings deposits increased 16 per 
cent the first six months of the year. 





































Following the resignation of A. O. 
Dulin as president of the Peoples State 
Bank at Whitestown, Indiana, J. T. 
Frank Laughner has been elected to fill 
that vacancy. S. J. West, cashier, has 
also resigned and will be succeeded by 
Mrs. Little Dodson. 





















W. H. Boles has resigned as cashier 
of the First National Bank in Cleveland, 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. Boles’ resignation terminates 24 
years of service with the First National, 
having started with that institution in 
1902 as a bookkeeper. 
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A NEW SERVICE FOR 
THE BANKER 


Your Secretary at Banking Headquarters 






WE have found that the average banker would 
answer many advertisements that would 
result in decreased costs, but he is too busy to 
write the necessary letters. 


So, as a service to banker and advertiser, we ll 
write the letters for you. All you need to do is to 
make a few marks below and sign your name, 
tear out this page and mail it. 


Your secretary at Banking Headquarters will 
do the rest—a service that costs you nothing 
and places you under no obligation of any kind. 


If you wish, all correspondence with the Bank- 
er’s Secretary will be held strictly confidential. 


Rand McNally & Company, 
Chicago, Il. 


Just state your preference under “Remarks.” 


‘*THE BANKER’S SECRETARY,”’ 
Banking Publications Dept., 










We are interested in receiving literature and complete infor- 


mation on the following articles or services: 


0 Addressing Machines 

0 Advertising Thermometers 
2 Bags, Coin 

0 Bank Advertising 

O Bank Equipment 

0 Blinds, Venetian 

0 Bronze Signs 

0 Bullet-proof Glass 

0 Bulletin Boards 

0 Cabinets, Storage 

0 Calculators, Time and Interest 
0 Cancelling Machines 

0 Chairs, Steel 

0 Check Book Covers 

0 Check Protectors 

02 Christmas Savings 

0 Coin Bags 

12 Coin Changers 

0 Coin Counters 

0 Coin Wrappers 


BaF (Note: 
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02 Dating Machines 

0 Folders, Statement 

O Furniture, Bank and Office 
0 Inkstands 

0 Letterheads 

02 Lockers, Steel 

DC Loose Leaf Equipment 

CO Mechanical Posting Equipment 
0 Omnibuses, Vault 

0 Paper, Safety 

0 Passbooks 

0 Pencils, Advertising 

0 Radio Equipment 

0 Service, New Account 

0 Signs, Changeable 

02 Souvenirs 

0 Terra Cotta 

0 Time Clocks 

0 Time Stamps 

0 Vault Doors and Equipment 
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Completely revised and corrected 
for your safety 


The latest edition of the RAND MCNALLY 
Bankers Directory (Blue Book) has just 
been distributed to subscribers. A limited 
number are still available for special re- 
quests. These copies will be sent out 
in the order in which subscriptions are 
received. 


Every September and March the Blue 
Book is issued with an average of two 
hundred thousand corrections necessitated 
by normal changes in the banking business. 
The new edition is completely up to date 
with some 291,000 revisions—new banks, 
mergers, new officers, growth of deposits, 


loans, etc.—significant facts and figures to 
which every banker must have ready access. 

Bankers. everywhere consult the latest 
edition as an authority in all banking trans- 
actions. They have found through years 
of experience that its information is com- 
prehensive, complete and free from error. 


This standard volume is but one of the 
many valuable bankers’ aids published by 
Rand M¢Nally & Company, leading bank 
publishers since 1871. Together they con- 
stitute an intensive survey of the financial 
field and provide a complete service for 
every bank need. 


Rand M¢Nally Bank Publications: 


Bankers Directory (Blue Book) 

The Bankers Monthly 

Key to the Numerical System 
of the A. B. A. 


The Bankers Service Bulletin 
The Bankers Service Guide 
Banking and Business Ethics 
Maps for Bankers 


IRAND ME&NALLY & GOMPANY 


Dept. J-18 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World 


San Francisco 


Established 1856 


Washington Los Angeles 


Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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